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- REASONS OF 

FOR REJECTING THE “ BILL FOR THE BETTER SECURITY 
OF HIS MAJESTY’S PERSON AND GOVERNMENT,” 1697 
[Although Lord Macaulay (Hist. of England, vol. iv 


p- 305, ed, 1866), 


IRISH PEERS 


speaking of 1697, says—“ the proceed- 
ings of the local Legislature which sate at Dublin had 
been in no respect more important or more interesting 
than the proceedings of the Assembly of Barbadoes "—a 
somewhat remarkable event had taken place in the Irish 
Legislature. On Nov. 27, 1697, on a motion that the 
Bill for the better Security of His Majesty's Person and 
Government shall pass into a law, it was resolved in the 
negative; and leave was given to the Lords, who dis- 
sented from such vote, to enter a protest. Such protest 
is duly recorded in the Journals of the House of Lords 
(Dublin), vol. i. p. 665; but the 
document in connection with this vote, 

indebted to the kindness of Lord Gort, 
never before been printed. | 


LORDS’ REASONS. 


Some of the following “ Reasons” (which I 
found among some family papers of the same 
date) are sufficiently curious, I think, to merit a 
corner in “N. & Q.’ Gort. 
Reasons why some of the Lords could not assent to the 

passing a Bill, Intituled, An Act for the better Security 

of his Matyes Royall Person and Government. 

That a Bill with so excellent a Title and which had 
pass’d the House of Comons upon a division of 92 against 


following interesting 
for which we are 


has, we believe, 


68 should miscarry in the House of Lords may give occa- 
sion of reflection upon the persons who dissented from it, 
and render them lyable to be misrepresented. 

It is therefore thought necessary to offer a short state 
of the matter, and some of the Reasons why severall of 
the Lords could not agree to every clause in the said Bill. 

rhe Bill which went hence into England and had its 
rise from the House of Comons obliged all persons in any 
Office or Imployment, or who receiv’d any Fee Salary &c. 
from the King or who should be Members of either House 
of Parliamt to take the Oaths, and subscribe the declara- 
tion & association under the penaltys mentioned in an 
English Act with the same Title. But it came back with 
a Clause incerted, giveing a Discretionary Power to the 
Justices of the Peace in each County at their Quarter 
Sessions to Sumon all persons whatsoever before them 
without any distinction of Age, Sex or Condition, and 
without expressing what should be termed a Legall 
Sumons and to Administer to them the Oaths of Fidelity 
and abjuration of all Forreign Jurisdiction, and of the Popes 
spiritual authority, And enacting that whoever should 
neglect to appear when Lawfully Sumond or refuse the 
Oaths when tendred should be forthwith convict and 
incurr all the Penaltys and Forfeitures of a Premunire 
mentiond in the 16 of Richard the Second. 

l'o this Clause severall of the Lords could not give their 
Assent— 

1*t— Because they thought the Imposition of such Oaths 
upon all persons indifferently unjust, as being Expressly 
contrary to the Ninth of the Limerick Articles, by which 
it is declared that they who submitted to His Maties 
Governm' should take the Oath of Fidelity mentiond 
in the Second Article and no other, for the confirmation 


of which An Act of Parliamt has been pass’d this very 


Session in Ireland, And the same was likewise confirmed 
by an Act of Parliament made in England in the Third 
Year of King William & Queen Mary, Intituled An Act 
for the Abrogateing the Oath of Supremacy in Ireland 
and appointing other Oaths, of which Act the foremen- 
tiond Clause (had it passed) would for so much have 
proved a repeale. 

2ly—The Lords could not agree to the forementiond 
Clause, because to put a force upon pure conscience and 
impose a Law to punish a bare Opinion or an Act of the 
understanding without any Overt act, and even to extort 
that thought under the heavy penalty of a premunire 
was look’d upon as a most grievous and unreasonable se- 
verity, & such as could not be parrelled (sic sor warranted 
by any precedent either in England or Ireland. Most of the 
earned Judges being asked their Opinion upon this 
Occasion, declared That persons under premunire accord- 
ing to the Statute of the 16% of Richard the 24 mentiond 
in the Clause did not only forfeit their Lands Tenements 
Goods & Chattels &c, but were likewise put out of the 
Kings protection, and thereby exposed as the Kings 
Enemyes to all manner of Outrages such as wounding & 
maiming and some’ of the Judges affirmed that whosoever 
should kill such a person was not ameasnable for it to the 
Law, the Clause in the Statute of the 5 of Eliz* we 
mitigates the Severity of the Antient Laws of premunire 
in England, not being of force here. 

34ly—It was conceiv’d That this Clause was so farr 
from serving the Ends of the Bill w* were for the pre- 
servation of the Kings person and Governmt that it 
tended rather to overthrow ‘em, because the penalty 
threatened was so great that there was reason to beleive 


| the generality of the Papists to avoid it would have taken 
| both Oaths, and haveing got over them would not have 


stuck at the declaration nor Association and so have been 
qualified for all Employments, and have sat in both 
Houses of Parliament. But in case they should not have 
taken these Oaths the penalty was so severe that twould 
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have provoked and exasperated them to the highest de- 
gree and rendred them wholly desperate and much more 
Enemys to the King and Government than ever before. 

4thly—Twas apprehended That had this Clause passed 
these Inconveniencys would have follow’d 

1. That 3 Fourths of the People of Ireland being 
Papists the Protestant Landlords and Creditors by 
the Papists Forfeiting Lands, Goods and Chattles 
would have been in danger of loosing their Rents and 
Debts, there being no provision or saveing in the 
Bill for them. 

2. It would have discourag’d Trade and Industry 
and lessened the Kings Revenue 

1. Because it would have rendred all Papists in 
Generall Slothfull and Careless since they might 
Fear that the increasing their Wealth would like- 
wise increase their danger. 

2. Because no Protestant could with Safety have 
any comerce or dealing with them which yet 
(considering the greatness of their Number and 
the smallness of the Protestants) seems unavoid- 
able 

3. Because it would have been a great Discour- 
agem to Strangers to Trade with us by the mani- 
fest hazard they would have run of loosing what 
Effects they should at any time have in Papists 
hands here, nor could any Popish Mercht with 
security come into this Kingdom upon the Account 
of Trade, because upon any difference in bargain- 
ing or otherwise he might be lyable to have the 
Oaths tendred —~ and upon refuseall incurr the 
penaltys of the Act, there being no provision or 
suanpiion for any such in the Bill. 

3. It would very much have lessend the value of 
Lands, because no person could wtout extream 
hazard have Set any part of his Estate to Papists, 
and the number of Protestants being so inconsider- 
able, in many places Protestant Tenants could not 
be had, and where they could, Landlords must have 
been forced to have sett their Lands to them 
own rates, or else their Estates must have lain upon 
their hands. 

4. It would have increased the number of Toryes 
and Rapparys and rendred not _ Travailing 
dangerous, but even Inhabiting the Country unsafe. 

5tbly—Lastly the Lords thought it their duty to dissent 
from this Clause that they might thereby prevent the 
miserys and avert the Punishments which by Gods just 
Judgment might be feard would fall upon them or their 
posterity for the unreasonable 
of it, 

It cannot be justly suspected that any of the Lords who 
dissented from this Clause should ever be thought friends 
to the Papists Interest for they have this very Session 
agreed to some of the Strictest Laws that ever were made 
against them, such as the Act, for banishing Regulars, 
Disarming and dismounting Papists, For preventing 
forreign Education, For hindring the reversal of Out- 
lawrys & Attainders, Against their Intermarrying with 
Protestants &c. And they have already Associated, and 
now moved for the signing the same Association in a 
full house of Lords here w* is Enacted in England. 


TuHere was another CLAuse in the same Bill relating 
to Quakers to which severall of the Lords could not give 
their Assent, for the following reasons :— 
1*—Because there was just ground to fear that the 
Regulars who are now to be banished would with other 

Papists turn Quakers, and thereby Shelter themselves 

from the Execution of the Laws made against them, and 

by that means have Armes put into their hands. 
2¢17— Because they seem so farr from deserving favour 


| 


and exemption, that they are notoriously known to be 
Jacobites, to have assisted the late King James with 
mony & men, to have been Magistrates under him, and 
to have been his Intelligencers dureing the late Rebellion 
in this Kingdom. 

34ly—Since the only reason given in favour of the 
Quakers was That they were a Tradeing People, It is 
humbly conceivd that the Kingdom would loose much 
more by extream Severity against the Papists, than gain 


by encouragement of them in relation to Trade. 


4tbly—_Tt was thought that this Clause would Effectually 


| have propogated Blasphemy, and Enthusiasm by the in- 


couragem' it would have given to all uneasy Papists & 
others to turn Quakers, 

It is hoped that laying aside a Bill with so good a 
Title will not now be thought a crime since some years 
agoe a Bill with the very same Title was rejected in the 
House of Comons of England for Clauses that were not 
liked. 

[ Endorsed. ] 

Reasons of the Lords who could not 
Assent to a Bill, Intituled An Act for 
the better Security of his Matie 
Royall pson and Goverm' 

1697. 





ANGLO-NORMAN WORDS IN LAYAMON’S 
“BRUT.” 

It is generally asserted in books relating to the 

formation of our English tongue that Lay amon’s 

Brut, written probably about 1: 205, a poem of 


THE 


about 30,000 lines, contains fewer than fifty words 


| derived from the N 
| of Sir F. 


at their | 


Severity and injustice | 


vorman-French language. This 
assertion is almost always based on the authority 
Madden, and on the same authority it is 
added that the later text, of about 1240 or 1250, 
contains seventy such words, of which thirty are 
common to it and the earliertext. So that, as Sir 
I’. Madden sums up the result, only ninety words 
of French origin are to be found in the course of 
56,800 lines of English verse, even as late as the 
middle ot the thirteenth century. Having lately 
carefully gone through Sir F. Madden’s valuable 
Glossary, with a view of testing the above asser- 
tion, I have been surprised to find how much this 
estimate understates the fact. It appears to me 
quite clear that nearly as many more must be 
added to his list. I will set them down, and 
hope that any correspondent who holds a different 
opinion will obligingly take such exception as he 
may think fit in order that the truth may be 
elicited. The words not cited by Sir F. Madden 
are printed in italics : — 

In the first text, achaped, ascaped, admirail, 
armite, appostolie, archen, astronomie, avallen, 
balles, barun, biclusen bounie, bolle, ibroide, brunie, 
burne, iburned, bunnen, cacchen, canele, cantel- 
cope, carte, cathel (chattels), cheisil cludina (or 
cuiress), clusden (closed), comp (=camp), cop, co- 
riun (musical pipe), crune, cruneden, cros, crucche, 
cuppe, dotie, dubben, duc, dusze-pers, eastresse, 
falsie, flum, ginne, halle, hardiliche, hiue (hue 
and cry), hose, hune (topmast ?), teled (anointed), 
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hurte, ire, kablen, lac, lavede, latimer, legiun, licoriz, 
liun, lof (luff), machunes, mahun, male, mantel, 
martir, merminnen, messagere, mile, montaine, 
munstre, munt, must, nap (=hanap, a cap), nonne, 
olifantes, pal, paradis, peytisce (=of Poitou), pile- 
grim, pouere, pore, porz (ports), postes, proces- 
siun, puinde, putte, quecchen (=quasser, casser 7), 
riche, riches (=richesse), salmes, salteriun, scerninge, 
scare, scarn, scornes, sceremigge (scrimmage 2. scole, 
scurmen, senaht, seelled, senaturs, seint, servise, 
servinge, sire, sot, sumunde, talie(?), temple, timpe, 
toppe, tumbel, tunne, tur, turne, viette (flat, floor), 
warde, weorre (war), werre (to war, ravage), 
widewe, win, wintunnen, ymages: in all about one 
hundred and twenty. 

In the later text we find the additional 
words—abbey, anue 1, aspide { espied , atyr, canoun, 
changede, chapel, chevetaine, chowles (jowls), 
cloke, conseil, contre ( country ), cope, cri, delaie, dos- 
seperes, eyr, failede, fol, folie, gile, gisarme, grace, 
granti, guyse, harsun (arcun), heremite, honure, 
hostage, manere, marbre-stone, nonnerie, note, paide, 
pais, paisi, parc, passi, pensiles, porses, prisune, 
rollede, route, sarvi, scapie, seine (ensign), sii 
(follow), soffri, istored, tavel, tresur, truage, tumbe, 
urinal, usi, waiteth: in all fifty-six, making in 
both texts about one hundred and seventy-six. 

I am aware, of course, that some of the above 
are questionable, and might after a very strict 
trial be banished; but, on the other hand, such 
words as engles, ampulle, benche, beor (a man), 
candel, castel,‘clerc, exle, harpe, helm, healm, kalen- 
dar, lot, &c., might be fought for (at least some of 
them), and possibly gained for the Romance side. 
As a general rule words immediately admitted 
into A.-S. from Latin underwent no, or a very 
slight, vowel change. The Latin termination was 
docked, and the word then treated as English. 
Hence we may conclude that candel, castel, ancor 
or ancer, &c., were directly derived from the 
Latin, but that canoun, legiun, machunes, honur, 
&c., had received a certain Norman modification. 

On the whole, then, we may, I believe, add 
about eighty words to the ninety assigned by Sir 
F. Madden to the Romance element in Layamon, 
and if we comprehended proper names which re- 
ceived their special form through their derivation 
from Norman-French originals, we might add 
considerably to the number. 

Before concluding these remarks I wish to point 
out a decided error (as it appears to me) in one 
of Sir F. Madden's explanations. The word ma- 
chunes or machuns, occurring in ii. 225, 224, he 
translates machines. Not remembering any in- 
stance in which the French termination -ine be- 
came -une in English, I was led to look rather 
more closely into the text, In reference to an 
assault commanded by Vortigern, it is said that 
his men began to dig a dyke, to blow their horns, 
and then (according to the translation) to “hew 


the machines” (“machines hewed”), Further 
on we are told — 

“ Of machunes (machuns, later text) ther wes wunder : 

fif and twenti hidred,” 

which is translated “of machines there was 
plenty—five-and-twenty hundred !’’ For machines 
we should, however, read masons, meaning gene- 
rally “sappers and miners.” The old French 
word is macon or macun, which was easily Nor- 
manised into machon or machun, in the same way 
as faceon became fachon=Eng. fashion. The first 
passage means, then, that the masons cut away 
at the ground to make the dyke. The second 
needs no further explanation. J. Payne. 

Kildare Gardens. 


NURSERY JINGLES. 


As the wide net of “N. & Q.” has meshes small 
enough to hold nursery rhymes, perhaps they 
may hold the still smaller fry of nursery jingles. 
Something like seventy-five years ago I was 
danced on my nurse’s knee, in a Scotch Lowland 
county, to the following verbal accompaniment :— 

“ This is the way the lady rides, 
Jumping sma’, jumping sma’.” 
So far the dancing was done softly, to imitate 
the riding of the gentle lady. Then came a dance 
of much brisker movement, with the words: — 
“ This is the way the gentleman rides, 
Trot awa’, trot awa’.” 
This was followed by a dance, fast and furious, 
accompanied by these words : — 
“ This is the way the cadger rides, 
Creels and a’, creels and a’.” 

Another nursery jingle, of the same date and 
locality, involves a narrative and catastrophe, 
given with a brevity and abruptness of a highly 
lyrical character, and also served as an accom- 
paniment to my dance on my nurse’s knee. The 
facts which the north-country Pindar means to 
convey by his lyric seem to be as follows: — 
A lady (in the lyric called “The Carline”) ap- 
pears to have been in too delicate a state to put 
up with the food of the country (peesemaly 
oaten cakes or barley bannocks). The gentleman 
(in the lyric called “The Carl”), with true cour- 
tesy, mounts his horse to fetch from the neigh- 
bouring town (Aberdeen) something more suitable 
to the delicate state of the lady's appetite. It is 
when the gentleman returns, and finds that 
he is too late, that the true lyrical climax is 
reached in the manner in which he gives expres- 
sion to his emotions. The lyric runs thus: — 

“ Ride awa’ to Aberdeen, 
To buy white [i. e. wheaten] bread : 
But ere the Carle came again, 
The Carline was dead. 
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So he up with his club, 

And gave her on the lug, 
And cried—‘ Fie, rise Carline, 
And eat your white bread.’ ” 

Your classical readers will remember that, 
when the Greek fleet was windbound at Aulis, 
and Chalcas was at last forced to declare the only 
remedy—sealing the fate of Iphigenia — the poet 
says the prophet spoke a word, such a word that 
“the two sons of Atreus dashed their sceptres on 
the ground.” 

Am I wrong or fanciful in seeing an analogy 
between the manner of expression of the emotions 
of the Atreid and of the Carle ? J. H. C. 


ROBERT BLAIR, AUTHOR OF “THE GRAVE,” 
AND THOMAS CAMPBELL AND NORRIS OF 
BEMERTON. 
Every one knows how chagrined the poet of the 

“‘ Pleasures of Hope ” was on discovering that his 

striking simile in the couplet — 


“ What though my wingéd hours of bliss have been 
Like angel visits, few and far between.” 


had been anticipated by his fellow-countryman in 
his well-known poem of “ The Grave,” in one of 
its bits that won't willingly be let die :— 
“ Alas! too well he sped! the good he scorn’d 
Stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used ghost, 
Not to return ; or if it did, its risits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between,” 


It must be conceded, I think, that the earlier 
‘short’ is much preferable to the somewhat 
tautological “few,” of the later poet. But has it 
been pointed out anywhere that John Norris of 
Bemerton—well- nigh a quarter of acentury before 
Blair was born—has given the felicitous simile | 
with even nicer felic sity ? It occurs in his pathetic 
little “ Parting,” as follows :— 

“How fading are the joyes we dote upon, 
Like apparitions seen and gone : 
But those which soonest take their flight, 
Are the most exquisite and strong. 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright ; 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long.” 

The idea, like another to be noticed’ immedi- 
ately, seems to have been a favourite one; for it is 
thus repeated in his “ Lines to the Memory of 
my dear Neece, M. C.” :— 

“ No wonder such a noble mind 
Her way again to Heaven so soon could find, 
Angels, as ‘tis but seldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long stay, 
They do but visit, and away. 
’Tis pain for them t’endure our too gross sphere. 
We coald not hope for a reprieve, 
She must dye soon, that made such haste to live.” 

I have a dim remembrance of having seen the 
former noted; but Mr. Farrar, in his preface to a 
beautiful edition of “The Grave ” (1858, 4to), is 
silent about both; and as he specially singles out 


Blair’s line as “exquisite,” and in context as 
| Supreme ‘ly original, must have been unaware of 
| Norria, though referring to Campbell. 

That Norris was the source whence Blair 
fetched the simile there can be no doubt. As I 
would now proceed to show, he has taken other 
of the memorabilia of “The Grave” from the 
same volume of Miscellanies. Few who have 
studied the poem forget the wistful inquiry of 
these Shakesperean lines :— 

* Tell us, ye dead! will none of you, in pity 

To those you left behind, disclose the secret ? 

Oh! that some courteous ghost would blab it out! 


What ’tis you are, and we must shortly be.” 


Norris has, over and over, the same passionate 
yearning and interrogation, while “ghost” is a 
very frequent word with him ; e.g.in his “ Medi- 
tation’ you have this :— 

* Some courteous ghost, tell this great secrecy, 

What ’tis you are, and we must be. 
You warn us of approaching Death, and why 
May we not know from you what ’tis to dye ? 
But you, having shot the gulph, delight to see 
Succeeding souls plunge in with like uncertainty. 


” 


Here thinking and wording precede Blair. 

Again :— 
* Act like a pious courteous ghost, 
And to mankind retrieve what’s lost.” 

Then there are the remarkable, the very re- 
markable poems entitled “The Impatient” and 
“ Superstition,”—than which there are few finer 
things in their immense longing and sorrow and 
baffled speculation and appeal. But this is not 
all. Here is another firm-lined and often-quoted 
passage in “ The Grave ” :— 

“Sure! ‘tis a serious thing to die! My soul, 

What a strange moment must it be, when near 

Thy journey’s end, thou has t the gulf in view 

That awful gulf no mortal e’er repassed, 

To tell what's doing on the other side! 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight! 


” 


Grander, because deeper and simple r, is Norris, 
twice-over, in “The Prospect ” and in the already 
cited “ Meditation ” :— 

“ What a strange moment will that be, 
My soul, how full of curiosity, 
When wing’d, and ready for thy eternal flight 
On th’ utmost edges of thy t tottering el: ay, 
Hovering and wishing longer stay 
Thou shalt advane e, and have E ternity in sight! 
When just about to try that unknown Sea, 


’» 


What a strange moment will that be! 
Now from the “ Meditation,” which with “ The 
Impatient” I wish I could find space for in full : 
* When Life’s close knot by writ from Destiny 
Disease shall cut or Age unty; 
When after some delays, some dying strife, 
The soul stands shivering on the ridge of life: 
With what a dreadful curiosity 
Does she launch out into the Sea of vast E ternity.” 
So, too, in his “ Wish ” :— 


“ Death, that amazing curiosity.” 





eee 
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There are a number of lesser traces of Blair's 
reading of Norris; but these may suffice. Mycopy 
of the Miscellanies is of the “ fifth edition, carefully 
revised, corrected, and improved by the authors.” 
The date is 1710, but that “to the Reader” is 
June Ist, 1678.” “The Grave ” was first pub- 
lished in 1743, I think. I would add that pro- 
bably Campbell drew his simile of the “ angel- 
visits ” from Norris rather than Blair, seeing that 


the opening of the “Pleasures of Hope” is only 
an echo of Norris in his “Infidel.” Here are 


both. First Campbell :— 

“ Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 
Now Norris :— 
“Thou mystery of fallacies! 
Distance presents the object fair, 
With charming features anda grace ful air, 
But when we come to seize th’ inviting prey, 
Like a shy ghost, it vanishes away.” 

Without indulging in charges of plagiarism, 
where the appropriations may have been “ tricks” 
cozening the brain that the treasure was its own, 
not memory’s, I feel sure that to all interested in 
our national poetry these details will be accept- 
able. It is a curious study to follow back the 
“ familiar words” that are on all our lips. Much 
more frequently than is supposed, the consum- 
mate ultimate form has been the outcome of a 
long process and of many workers. 

A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


DISTANCE AT WHICH BELLS MAY BE HEARD, 
The story of the sentry at Windsor Castle hearing 
St. Paul’s clock strike receives illustration from 
the fact recorded by Francis, who says that he 
often heard the bell of the New Tower at Sara- 
gossa, at a distance of twelve miles, striking the 
hour when he was at De la Muela. <A mile is 
defined as containing a thousand paces, each, he 
says, of five feet, and a foot equals fifteen fingers 
in length. 

Mackenzikz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


STEAM-SHIPS PREDICTED.—Lord Stanhope, in 
1794, writing to Mr. Wilberforce, says : — 

“T know, and in a few weeks shall prove, that ships 
of any size, and for certain reasons the larger the better, 
may be navigated in any narrow or other sea without sails 
(though occasionally with), but so as to go without wind, 
and eyen directly against both wind and waves.” —Corresp. 
of W. Wilberforce, i. 191. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Cockney RayME: Watter Scotr.—No 
one had a greater hatred of what are known as 
“cockney rhymes” than had Sir Walter Scott. 
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He is generally believed to be answerable for 
some of the severe and ill-natured criticisms that 
were made on the early productions of Hunt, 
Keats, Webb, and other writers of the “cockney 
school’’; and yet we find in Rokeby (canto y. 
stanza 9) one of the cockniest of cockney rhymes— 
“ Friar Middleton and blithe Sir Ralph, 
That were a jest to make us laugh.” 

The proper name “ Ralph ” is pronounced three 
different ways. Inu the South of England the 
pronunciation is as it is spelt. In Yorkshire we 
pronounce the name as if it were written Raif, 
and in the North we say Rarf. Now it is evi- 
dent that Scott (a Northerner) adopted the last- 
named pronunciation, and also that Me must have 
pronounced “laugh” as it is given by the lowest 
and most vulgar cockney’s arf! The true pro- 
nunciation is laf, and the word finds a proper 
rhyme in staff or in quaff, as we find it in the 
modern song “The Monks of Old” and in the 
old “Craven Churn Supper Song” (Ancient Poems, 
§c. of the Peasantry, p. 163). To rhyme higher 
with Thalia, as Keats does, and Apollo with hollow, 
as Hunt does, and widow with consider, as a popu- 
lar song-writer once did, is bad enough ; but really 
these cockney rhymes are not worse than what 
Scott has perpetrated in the passage quoted from 
Rokeby. STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Tremrie.—The Protestants never call 
their places of worship churches. They are always 
called “temples.” The Catholics say that such 
a name is paganish, but the response always given 
is that the “ church” is the congregation, and not 
the building where they assemble. 8. 


Swiss 


Lorp Byron at Banrr.—Having observed in 
a late number of “ N. & Q.” a paragraph relating 
to the early life of Lord Byron, I hope a small 
note also relating to his juvenile years will not be 
out of place. There is at present standing in the 
south end of Low Street, the principal street 
of this town, a house of fair average size, which 
is about to be demolished for the purpose of 
having its site occupied by a new court house just 
about to be erected. In this building, the appear- 
ance of which indicates a respectable age, Lord 
Byron once resided for the space of a year, besides 
having, during numerous flying visits to Banff, 
taken up his abode there. ‘The house belonged to 
a female relation of Mrs. Byron’s, I think her 
grandmother; at all events it was occupied by an 
old dame who was known as “ The Lady o’ Gicht.” 
Moore, in his admirable life of the great poet, 
mentions Banff as one of the places visited by 
him in his boyhood, and there are those yet alive 
in the town who remember having heard their 
relations talk of having seen him. During his 
residence with the old lady before mentioned, he 
did not make himself particularly agreeable to the 


| inhabitants, but was, on the other hand, remark- 
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ably obnoxious to them from a propensity he had 


England of the Emperor Severus (vol. i. p. 33, 6th 


of playing off tricks at their expense, &c., one of | edit. 1855): — 


his frolics being that of robbing an old pear-tree 
which still stands in the garden of the old manse ; 
so that, as he was styled by the worthy burghers 
“ that little deevil Geordie Byron” made very few 
favourites on the shores of the Moray Firth. 

d. P. M. 

Banff. 

Crears.— The following extracts will afford 
an approximation to the date at which cigar- 
smoking was introduced into England, which 
seems to be at present a matter of uncertainty : — 

“In 1787, whilst at Hampstead, the Parbaulds received 
a young Spaniard, and beheld a wonder, become in our 
time only wonderfully too common * He is quite a 
man of one or two and twenty, and rather looks like a 
Dutchman than a Spaniard. Did you ever see seguars— 
tobacco leaf rolled up of the length of one’s finger—which 
they light and smoke without a pipe ?’”— Howitt’s 
Northern Heights of London, p. 173. 

“ Two-and-twenty vears have this day (December 26, 
1822,) expired since the decease of my much-honoured 
father. The benevolent features of the old man were 
slightly obscured by the incense of a cigdrre, the last 
remnant of a cock-pit education.” — By Commissioner 
Locker in the Plain Englishman, 

It is evident, then, that cigar-smoking was 
almost unknown in England at the outbreak of 
the first French Revolution. 

J. Witxrys, B.C.L. 

MARGUERITE or AvstrRiA, daughter of Maxi- 
milian I. and Mary of Burgundy, sister of Philip 
the Fair, aunt of the Emperor Charles V., Duchess 
of Savoy, governed the Netherlands. 

HERMENTRUDE once made inquiry about por- 
traits of this princess. Your fair correspondent 
is probably acquainted with one engraved by 
Aubert after L. L. (Lucas de Leyde?). There is 
also a full-length portrait of her (the head in pro- 
file) with crown on head by C, Vischer. Under- 
neath is written in English — 

“From Daughter to an Archduke I became 

An Emperor's Daughter to King Lewis’ sonne. 
I first was promised with pompe and fame, 
But my place in his bed another wun,” &c. 





In the fine church of Bron en Bresse, among 
other tombs of Dukes of Savoy, ishers. She is re- 
presented twice in a reclining posture: first, in rich 
costume, and beneath in the simplest garb with 
dishevelled hair and naked feet. The legend 


above is “ Fortyne, infortvne, fortvne.” It has 
been engraved by Thurneyssen. Fr. a. by 


Queries. 


Betts AND SpeARs.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me (direct to save time, and through the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” for the information of others) 
on what authority Lingard made the following 


assertion in his narrative of the expedition to 


“When the army moved from York, the selection of 
the commanders, the number of the legions and auxiliary 
cohorts, and the long trains of carriages laden with pro- 
visions or implements of war, proclaimed the determina- 
tion of the emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, all 
the rebellious tribes in the north. The Britons were but 
ill provided against so formidable an invasion. They 
possessed no other defensive armour than a narrow target. 
rheir weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy sword hanging 
from the waist by an iron chain, and a short lance, from 
one extremity of which was suspended a bell.” 


H. T. Erracomse, M.A. 


Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Campen’s Ancestry. — TI do not know if the 
following communication will be thought worthy 
of a place in “N. & Q.,” but if so, I shall be glad 
of it, for it so entirely disagrees with Burke’s 
Landed Gentry version of the Strickland family, 
that I should like to know which is correct. It 
was given me by a lady whose grandmother was a 
Camden, descended from the same family as the 
great historian himself, but who wrote it I am not 
able to say. It is believed to be authentic by the 
family : — 


“ Through his mother Agnes Strickland, the daughter 
of *Sir Thomas Strickland of Sizergh, and of Edith 
Neville of Thornton Briggs,’ Sir Henry Curwen was the 
cousin of Queen Catharine Parr, the last wife of Henry 
VIITI., Queen Mary’s ‘ of Scotts’ aunt by marriage. By 
the same maternal descent, Sir Henry could claim affinity 
in blood to Mary herself and to Queen Elizabeth. Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmorland, the grandfather (? father) 
of Cecily Duchess of York, having been their common 
ancestor: a family connection which, though unnoticed 
by any of the historians who record Mary’s brief sojourn 
at Workington Hall, was not likely to have been so by 
her host, who recognised in his illustrious guest and 
kinswoman, in the fifth degree of cousinship, the heiress 
presumptive of the realm; and, in spite of her present 
reverse of fortune, anticipated the probability of her wear- 
ing the threefold garland of the Britannic Empire. 

“It is worthy of notice, that Camden, the great topo- 
graphical historian of Britain, and the author of the 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, was the nephew of Sir Henry 
Curwen ; he was about seventeen years of age at the time 
Queen Mary was his uncle’s guest at Workington Hall, it 
is therefore possible that he enjoved the opportunity not 
only of hearing her tell her own story, but also of obtain- 
ing its verification from the lips of the noble Scotch exiles 
who had forsaken all to follow her fallen fortunes in a 





land of strangers, Of all contemporary historians, Camden 
bears the most important testimony in Mary’s favour in 
his plain unvarnished statement of facts. Writing, as he 
says, with Cecil's secret correspondence before him, he 
possessed the key to many a political mystery which few 
beside could fathom. Burnet hasendeavoured to impugn 
his veracity by pretending that he wrote thus of Mary in 
order to flatter her son James I.; but Camden was the 
most truthful and single-minded historian of his age—the 
| only one who grounded his statements on documentary 
evidence. 

“ His illustrious contemporary Spenser, who, as private 
secretary to the Karl of Essex, and personally acquainted 
with all the prominent characters and events of the 
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period, was a competent witness, passes the following 
well-deserved eulogium on him :— 
“*Camden, the nourice of antiquity, 
And lanthorn unto each siu¢ 
le verity, 


To see the light of ampl 
Camden, thou t nents obscure, 


ceeding age, 


ch time all move 
Yet thy great lal shall endur 


Duptery Cary Etwes. 


irs ever 


1 7 


South Bersted, Boxnor. 


liature-painter 
quarter of the last ce: 
and was miniature-painter to 

rtraits were marked by great 
power and fine colour, and his male portraits 
especially were jull of character. He is ge- 
nerally said to have died at the end of the 
century, but I b living in 1812. it 
would be of much interest if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” could give more full information of so 
good an artist; or of the members of his family, 





Grorcr ENGLENEART, nil 
tised in the last 
with great r pute, 


c I . 
George III. His p 








e was 


who were also artists. S. R. 
Kensinct 
Tae Baronercy oy Home oy Renton.—Sir 


John Home of Reut “ated a baronet in 
1698, There were four baronets in succession, 
but the title , hot extinct. Who 
is the representative of the house ? 

Cartes RoeEsrs, LL.D. 
*wisham, S.E. 


ni Was cr 


is now durmant 


Snowdoun Villa, L 


Irish Pampnu.et (DATE circa 1703).— Mr 
Lascelles, in his Liber Mun. Pub. Iibernia (pt. v. 
p. 257), efter stating that Thomas King, M.A., 
was install l In th prebe ad of Sw rds, Feb. lf 
1703, adds the following: — 





“Te appea nap zmph let of this time, that he was 
the Archbis ‘5 (of Dal lin) nep hew, a3 was likewise 
his successo obert Dougatt) 

I should be glad of any informati m respecting 


the pamphlet here alluded to, its nam subject, 
&e. The Rev. Thomas King was the sixth son 

James King, Esq., of Corrard and Gola, Fer- 
managh. There is an account, in The State of the 
Protestants of Ireland, §c., of his imprisonment in 
Newgate in 1689 for refusing, “as unfit for a 
Christian, much more fora cler eyman,” 
confusion and damnation to the Prince 





to drink 
of Orange. 
C.S. kh. 
8, St. Peter's S 


juare, Hammersmith, 
JasMIN, THE Barber Por 
trait been published of M. 


barber poet of Gascony, who died in 


r.— Has any por- 
Jasmin, the popular 


1864 ? 
W. E. A. A. 
Dip Epmcunp KEAN EVER ASCEND Mont 
Brianc ?—Now that Edmund Kean’s claim to an 
Eton education is effectually it may 
not be idle 0 ask if he ever ascended Mont Blane. 
Mr. Hewkie s says he did so about 1818. The 
celebrated ascent of M. Saussure was in 1787, and 
that of Auldjo in 1827—(I quote both dates from 


disposed of, 
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memory)—and if Kean preceded Auldjo by so 
many years, surely it must have excited notice at 
the time. Possibly, in moments of excitement, 
he boasted of a feat he never accomplished, as he 
was known to have asserted that he was ae nt at 
the battle of Waterloo. .O. N. 

Westminster Club, 

In Hawkins’s Z Life of Edmund Kean (ii 
informed that in 1817, while on his C 


57) we are 
yntinental 


trip, Kean ascended Mont Blanc, and much en- 
joyed the view from its summit. As in those 
days, and indeed previous to 1850, ascents of 


Mont Blanc were few and far between, perhaps 
some of your readers may be able t to inform me 
whether any details of this interesting ascent 


exist at Chamounix or elsewhere. The scaling of 
the mountain by Dr. ilamil in 1820 and by 
Auldjo in 1826 are duly recorded, and it would 
be a thousand pities if that of Edmund Kean in 
1817 should be forgotten; certainly the most in- 
teresting since that of Saussure. Hiow the little 
man must have electrified his guides! J. A. IL. 
Portsmouth. 


KIPNAPPING. — Some curious cases child- 
stealing have been reported in the nouns 
recently, and I venture to make the following 
inquiry respecting an instance of this description 
of crime. In the monthly news department of 
an early number of Bila cis Magasin is re- 
ported the trial, at Edinburgh, of a woman for 
child-stealing. The circumstances were curious, 
Phe pannel had lost her employment at a colliery 
south of Edinburgh, and stated that she had been 
informed that she might get work i ackman- 
nanshire, and would be more like 
ployed at the coal-pits there if s} 
with her. On her way thither she pi 





o be em- 
ik a child 
‘hed up an 





infant at, I think, Comely Bank—a hamlet on 
the immediate north-west of the Scottish cap sere 
She was found working at a collie ry in the county 


named, and the stolen child in he 
and being brought back to Béictuaste as th 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. 

Can Mr. G. Vere Irvine, or any of your 
northern correspondents, inform me whether this 
sentence was carried out? The date would be 
about 1818 or 1819. BEBINGTON. 


A ps yasession ; 


Lawrencre.— Among the records of several 
Lawrences, whose property was sequestered for 
adhesion to the Royal interests, there is among 
the Royal Commission Papers the following : — 

139,643. John Lawrence of Llanvrechfa. com Mon- 
mouth, 1649. Edward Lawrence of Baschurch, com Salop, 
minister, 1654. 

2'47 309. Giles Lawrence of Bengworth, 
Gent., connected with Giles L. of Sateen 
Ann L. alluded to. 

Can any one of your readers give me a clue to 
their descent and progenitors ? R. G. L. 


Worcester, 
and will of 
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Tutery Lanernpyck.—This painter, seine 
to Stanley’s Bryan, executed some fine designs of 
combats and —s scenes, which are said to have 
been engraved. should feel obliged if any of 
your readers ee are acquainted with the works 
of this artist would inform me whether there 
are any examples in this country, and whether 
they are accessible. 

I should also be glad to know whether the his- 
torical episode of Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice leaving Dover in 1646 has ever been 
made the subject of a picture, and whether it has 
been engraved. SANDALIUM. 

Brompton. 


Lusner.—In the Heralds’ Visitations for Surrey 
there occurs a family named Lusher; the same name 
is also met with in Suffolk and Norfolk. Are the 
two families connected? What is the etymology 
of the name? I can find no place from which it 
could be derived, and it can hardly be the name 
of a business. ZETETES. 


NApPoLron I. anp HIs Seconp MarRIAGE.—On 
the occasion of Napoleon’s marriage to Marie 
Louise a great ball was given to their ms jesties 
by the Austrian ambassador. 
the ball-room during the festivities, and several 
were killed, the hostess herself ( Princess Schwart- 
zenburg) among the number. Paris was next day 
pretty equally divided between three parties : 
those who regarded the disaster as a simple acci- 
dent ; those who saw in it a timely intimation 
from Heaven that the old rule still held good 
about those “whom God hath joined”; and 
those who believed it to be the work of political 
conspirators. The first theory, of course, in the 
absence of evidence, must be assumed to be the 
correct one; the second enjoys the comfortable 
privilege of being equally impervious to disproof 
either with evidence or wit 1out it, and either 





My own subsequent researches 
equally unsuccessful. 

My attention was forcibly recalled to this fact 
by a passage I stumbled upon the other day in 
the account of the parish of Hamilton in the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland — “ within half a 
mile of each other we have Quhitecamp, Castle- 
Aill, and Covent-burn, although no traces of a 
camp or castle or convent are now to be found, nor 
is any tradition of them preserved.” 

Our current records contain no 
monastic establishment on either site. 

Can any reader explain how these 
to receive ecclesiastical names when 


have proved 


notice of a 


places came 
no religious 


| foundation appears ever to have existed at either? 


| that William Rawson of Bradford, 
| that the first of these married, 


| and heiress of William Gascoyne, Esq.” 


A fire broke out in | 


GeorGe VERE IRVING. 

WittraAmM Rawson or Braprorp.—In Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, 1836 (ii. 47), it is stated 
whose will 
had five sons; and 
“as is stated in 
Agnes, daughter 
The 
Heralds’ Visitation meant must be that taken by 
Dugdale in 1665 and 1666, which was published 
by the Surtees Society in 1860. In this work the 


1549, 


bears date March 18, 


the Visitation of Yorkshire, 1666, 


pedigree of Rawson of Shipley occurs at p. 258 ; 


but there “ William Rawson of Shipley, in C om. 
Ebor.” appears with the sign of marriage after his 
name, but neither the Christian nor surname ‘of 
his wife is given. I am anxious to know who 
this person did marry, when he died, and whether 
there is any proof that Agnes Rawson, widow, 
who was living at Sherburn in that county in or 
about 1603-1605, was his widow. 
Epwarpb PEAcooK. 
Bottesfurd Manor, Brigg. 


SanDERSON's LINCOLNSHIRE CoLiections.—In 


| the third part of Catalogi Librorum Manuscrip- 


alone or in we with one or both of its com- | 


titors; the last seems to me to have the solitary 
ut valuable advantage of primd facie probability. 
My query is, Was ‘there any investigation into 
the circumstances of the occurrenc e, or any arrest 
made; and,in a word, is the event to be included 
in the long list of attempts on the great emperor’s 
life? I am doubtful as to what significance 
ought to be attached to the fact that the occur- 


rence caused much discussion and excitement in 


France, and very little of either in England. 
.C.L. 

NUNNERIE.—There is a farm-house of this 
name on the banks of the Daer, in the parish of 
Crawford, Lanarkshire. In regard to it Mr. Cosmo 
Innes remarks, in the Origines Parochiales, i. 166— 

“There is a place on the east bank of the Daer, oppo- 
site to the monks’ lands of the Smethwod, which is 
called Nunnery, but of the origin of that name nothing is 
known.” 


| by Mr. Robert Duthie of Stonehaven, 
pended to Mr. James Ballantine’s Chronic le 


| “A large folio MS. written by 


torum Anglie et Hibernia, Oxonix, 1697 (Pp. 
389, 390), is a list of MSS. belonging to Peter 
Neve. Among these was — 
Sir William Hayward, 
Knt. being mostly a copy or extracts out of Bishop 
Sanderson's collections relating to the county of Lin- 
colm .... 
I am very anxious to know where this book is 
at the present time. Epwarpb PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Famity oF Srr Watters Scort.—There is an 
admirably prepared genealogical chart of the 
family of the great Scottish reformer, John Knox, 
published by Menzies of Edinburgh. ‘The An- 
cestors, Descendants, and Collateral Relatives of 
Robert Burns,” have been most carefully en- 
terefl in an elaborate genealogical chart, ee ared 


of ‘be 


| Hundredth Birthday of the Scottish Bard (A. 
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an & Co., 1859). Could any readers 
of “N, & QQ.” supply particulars to aid in pre- 
paring a genealogical chart of the ancestors 
and collateral relations of Sir Walter Scott? 
The only living descendant of the author « 
Waverley is his great-granddaughter, Mary-Monica 
Hope Scott. Cuartes Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E, 


A Suirt or Berr.—In the recent election peti- 


tion inquiry at Norwich on May 20, Sir E. 
Lacon’s cook testified to having cooked “a sirloin | 
of beef, roast ribs of beef, and a boiled slift of 
beef”; and a butcher at Ormesby stated that he 


had supplied the sirloin “and a slift of beef 
This is probably a local term, but I wish to know 
what part is “the slift.” CurnBert Bepe. 


Queries with Answers. 


City or Lonpon SwoORDBEARERS. I have 
never been able to find in print or MS. any list of 
the Swordbearers to the Lord Mayor of London. 
The notes subjoined are offered as a contribution 
towards forming such a list, in the hope 
correspondents may complete the series: 


1570, Dee, 2. “ Mr. Robt. Smart, Swordbearer of Lond 
was buried at St. Giles’, Cripplegate — Par. Register. 

1652-3, March 3. Mr. Methiwold [ Rectius Wm. Meth- | 
wold, Esq., of Hale House, Kensington], some time 
Swordbearer, died.—Smyth’s Obituary. 

1662, Dec. 10. Mr. Wm. Gunthorp, once Swordbearer to 
the Lord Mayor, died in Moorfields.—Jdem. 

1659, Oct. 20.. Wm. Man, Esq., was admitted Sword 
bearer, and continued in office until his death in 1705 
1705, April 30. Wm, Man, Esq., Swordbearer, died. — 
Mon. Inscription in Guildhall Chapel. 

1721, Nov. 11. Mr. Collier, the City Swordb r, died.— 
Hist. Registe To ‘ 

1721, Nov. 26. Mr. Barton, the Common Hunt, was ad- 
mitted Swi wdbearer to the Lord Mayor.— /dem, 

1725, Dec. 21. John Barton, Esq., Swordbearer, died.— 
Idem, 

1725-6, Jan. 1. Isaac Man, Esq., was admitted Sword- 


bearer.— Idem. 


1727, May 9. Isaac Man, Esq., Swordbearer, died.—Jd. 

1727, May 13. Thos. Carbonell, Jun., Esq., was admitted 
Swordbearer.— Jdem. 

1818, Aug. 25, ~ Broad Street, aged seventy, Wm, Cot- 
terell, Esq., Swordbearer to the City of London. H 
held the office ‘anes of forty years, and gave 70002, 
for it. By his death it reverts to the Corporation, who, 
it is said, intend bestowing it gratuitously in future. 
lhe profits are upwards of 1000/. per an,—Gent.’s Mag. 


TEWARS. 


[John Peverick was appointed to the office of Swordbearer 


by the Court of Aldermen July 6, 1426. The house 
over the gate of Guildhall given him for his residence, 
Feb, 20, 1427. 

Richard Power elected to the office May 18, 1442, and 


sworn to faithfully execute the same 


The house 
him to resid 


July 28 
rate of the Guilk 


ollowing. 


over the inner lhall given 


in, 
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Wellisborne 


was succeeded 


John 
He 
upon whose 
sept. 


admitted to the office June 7, 1464. 
John Morley, Sept. 1465; 
Metford elected, 


by 20, 


resignation John was 

17, 1467. 

Valentine Mason elected Swordbearer, loco Pynchbeck 
dec » Nov. 7, 1503. 

Richard Bi rwyk sworn faithfully 
May reat and in- 
firmities permission was granted to him, by the Mayor 
and Aldermen, to keep his bonnet on his head, Oct. 9. 


eased 
to perform his office 


27, 1522. On account of his g age 





Walter Smith admitted to the otfice, loco Berwyk, at the 
prayer of Sir Thomas More, Ma) uy 10, 1528 

James Arnold admitted January 7, 1538, 
| Robert Smarte sworn to faithfully execute the office 


before the Court of Aldermen, February 12, 1538; and 
on the 9th July, they gave him the Ankers House, 
the church of Allhallows-in-the-Wall, to reside in. 

Nicholas Willys, Water-baily 
surrender into the 


by 
570, Jan, 9. 
of this Cytie, 


ha This day 


dyd fully hands of 


the Court of Aldermen the reversion of the office of 
Swordberer, which was granted to him by this Court 
to enjoye the same next after the death of Robert 


Smarte, then Swordbearer,” 
Matthew Sturdyvant admitted 
10th of September, 


and sworn, Jan, 9, 1570; 
and on the 1583, they gave him 


fourpence a-day for life. Upon his decease 





Rowland Smart was elected July 8, 1591, 

Walter Leigh elected, /oco Smart, May 4, 1619. He was 
succeeded by 

Humphrey Leigh, June 7, 1631. He held the office of 


Serjeant-at-Arms to his Majesty Charles I., and great 
complaint was made because he did the duties by de- 
puty (Mr, William Methall), who; 
(William Hall), Feb. 26, 1632. 
| Walter Frost elected May 16, 1645, in the room of Hum- 
Serjeant-at-Mace to the King, who was 
discharged for not attending personally to his office, 
The dwelling-house over Aldgate to live 
} William Gunthorpe admitted to the 


| 
| 
} 
| 


was succeeded by 


phrey Lee, 


in. 


) office, lo 


» Frost, 


| January 20, 1645; and permission was given him to 
| reside over the Aldgate, providing he hung out a lant- 
| horne and candle-light every dark evening during 

the time he resided there. A present of 200/. was 


given him for his services a few years subsequently. 

| Robert Russell admitted to the office Oct. 6, 1657. 

| John Topham sworn January 19, 

William Mann admitted, loco Topham, Oct. 
and on the 6th July, 1669, he was suspended by the 
Court of Aldermen from for marrying the 
daughter of Sir William Peake, alderman, without his 
consent. The tears of the 
to have the t of cooling 
for, by the 20th July, 
on the intercession of Sir W. 


1657-8. 
20, 1659; 


his office 


daughter seemed, however, 


efi the anger of that citizen ; 
he was restored : 


Peake. 


ugain to office 


Wm. Cotterell, Esq., Swordbearer, who purchased the 
office of Heron Powney for 10,2001, presented a peti- 
tion to the Common Council on the 20th October, 1802, 


This was 
who 


upon the proposed diminution of his fees, 
referred to C 





a Committee to consider the same, 
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reported that the officer was entitled to compensation 
for the loss he had sustained. 
At a meeting of the Common Council, Sept. 
the Lord Mayor reported a vacancy in the office of 
yy the decease of William Cotterell: 


resolved that a Committee be appointed to consider 


24, 1818 


’ 


Swordbearer | 
the duties of the office and the emoluments; made 
their report Jan. 28, 1819; recommended that the 
office should in future not be by purchase, but by el 
tion. 

Thomas Smith, formerly Cashier to the Chamber of Lon- 
don, elected by the Common Council June 11, 1819. 
He retired from the office upon a pension granted to 
him Dx 

Charles William Hicks, of 61, Cheapside, formerly mem- 
ber of the Common Council for the Ward of Cord 
wainer elected to the office of Swordbearer Dec, 20, 
1832. He died at Brixton, aged ninety-four, Nov. 26, 


1860, 





Henry William Sewell, the present officer, elected May 3 
1860, 


The Swordbearer is elected by the Comn 


von Council, He 
is admitted and sworn before the Court of Aldermen. 
The officer is not now appointed by purchase, It is 
said within the last twenty years, when the office might 
be alienated by the holder, 8,000/. or 10,0007. has 
been offered for it.—Report fi t the Commissioners 
on Mur ipal C rporations, London and Southwark 
Pp- 57, 118.) 
rhe ancient duties of this officer, who is not only an 
attendant on the Lord Mayor abroad as bearer of the 
sword, but within doors governs the officers in the 
family of the M 
mand and authority to order and imprison them for mis- 





ivor (over whom he hath a at com- 


behaviour or neck 
the state and hon 


of duty), and arranges matters for 
yur of the Lord Mayor and of the City. 
interesting par- 
ticulars of the Swordbearers to the active researches of 
Mr. W. I. Overall, F.S.A., the Curator of the Guildhall 


Library; a library which we hope will in time take 


Our readers are indebted for these 


such rank among the local repositories of learning in 


, . 
of London. } 
J 


Europe as becomes the Library of the City 


Easter Day, 1567.— Without presuming to 
contradict the editorial note of an editor, and 
above all the Editor, may I express my perplexed 
feelings consequent on the said editorial note in 
the last number? “ Easter Day in 1367 fell on 
April 18.” How is it, that however carefully I 
try the recipe in the Prayer-book, it persists in 
falling on March 28? There is no apparent limit- 
ation of time in the calculation of the Golden 
Number, while we do find something about “the 
next century, that is, from the year 1800 to 1899,” 
concerning the Si nday Letter. The latter, Letts’ 
Calendar tells me, was C; and the Golden Num- 
ber, according to my small powers of arithmetic, 
should have been nineteen. What was “the 


present time” in the Prayer-book tables? and how 


am I to discover the principle underlying the 
depths of the backward calculations? I laboured 
under the pleasing delusion that I had discovered 
it, but the editorial note has apparently shown it 
to be the “baseless fabric of a vision.” Please 
tell me how to calculate Easter (without any 
algebra) before “the present time” ! 
IIERMENTRUDE, 

We might have quoted alxo as our authority for 
Easter Day in 1367 falling on the 18th April, that most 
useful book by Mr. Bond, the /landy Book of Rules and 
Tables for verifying Dates of Historical Events, &e.; 
where we learn from lis chapter—* Easter Day, with 
Tables for finding the Date for both Styles, Old and New” 
(pp. 56 et seg.) —that C, being the Sunday Letter for 1467, 
and nineteen the Golden Number, Easter Day fell on the 
18th April. 

Nicnoras DE Lyra.—Biozraphical dictionaries 
generally begin their laconic sketch of this cele- 
brity with—* So called from the place of his birth, 


Lyre, in Normandy. Is there, or was there, 
such a place in Normandy: Georce Pieor. 

Lyre, whence the Franciscan commentator derived 
his surname, is a small tow t ese of Evreux, 


ia Normandy—the L pla of his birth in the 


thirteenth century. 


Replies. 


CAXTON’S FIRST EDITION OF THE “GAME AND 
PLAYE OF THE CUESSE.” 
(4° S. iii, 502.) 

I fear that no good reason can found for 
attributing Caxton’s first edition of the Chesse 
Book to the year 1474. The date appears as a 
part of, and at the end of the text, and plainly 
refers to the translation from 'rench into English, 
and not to the printing. Besides which, if I am 
not mistaken, the commencement of the year in 
the Low Countries was at that time reckoned 
from Easter-day, which in 1474 fell upon April 
10, so that we must take March 31, 1475, as the 
true date of the translati I 
tainly not printed in I: 
most prol ably in the ww 
over the p rch of the chure hofs Donatu sat Bruges. 
Now we know that Caxton was at work in 1477, 
just outside Westminster Abbey, and probably 
settled there in 1476. From these data we cannot 
be far wrong in assigning the first edition of the 
Chess Book to the end of 1475 or the beginning of 
1476. 

The work itself, especially when the first two 
leaves containing the dedication are not wanting, 
is as interesting as it is rare ; and the only reasons 
I can imagine why bibliophiles and even the trade 
have always treated it as comparatively of little 





1e work was cer- 
ind was executed 


} e¢*.) } 4 
nop ol Colard Mansion, 
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value is the uncertainty of both date and race, 
and the absence of those curious woodcuts which 
give such an old-world charm to the second edi- 
tion. It is a fact worth noting that no book of 
Caxton’s has during the past century undergone 
so little variation in its market value as this 
first edition of the Chess Book. In 1773, West’s, 
a very poor copy, sold for 32/.; 1813, Alchorne, 
54/7. 12s. ; 1819, White Knights, 42/. ; 1826, Inglis, 
$11. 10s. ; 1837, Sir H. Mainwaring, a perfect and 
splendid copy in the original binding, 101/.; in 
1855, Lord Aud ley, 6O/. 10s, Mr. Quaritch’ 8, price 
400/. for a copy more imperfect than that of Lord 
Audley, is magnificent, and as the greater the cost 
the more care, presumably, will be bestowed on 
its preservation. I hope it may find a purchaser. 

I am sure Mr. Piceort, Jun., will excuse me 
drawing his attention to the fact, that in my Life, 
&c., which he does me the honour of quoting, I 
have described ten copies (vol. ii. p- 255), that 
now on sale making eleven. In the same volume 
he will find (p. 31) that the Propositio Johannis 
Russell has for years lost its title to being con- 
sidered “ unique.” Wititam Babes. 





PENMEN., 


(4° S. iii. 458, 563.) 








P. will find much interesting information 
respecting early penmen an l their works, in- 
cluding most of the authors whose names li 


mentions, in x work by W. Massey, published in 
1763, entitled The Origin and Progre ss of Letters, 
the second part of which, comprising 175 pages, 
consists of 

“A compendious 
lish Penmen, with th 1 Characters of the I 
they have published both from the Rolling and Let 
Press,—a new S| ies of Biography never attempted | 
fore in English,’ 

There is a somewhat ext 
sey’s work in )'Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera 
under the heading “ The Ilistory of “ 
Masters,” chiefly criticising the pretensions of th 
craft to be considered and their extra- 
ordinary flattery, jealousy, rivalry of on 
another. 

“ Never,” says D'Israeli, “ has there been a 
professors in any art, who have exceeded in 
pretensions the practitioners in this simple me- 
chanical craft. Artists in verse and colours, poets 
painters, have not raised loftier pretensions to the a 
ration of mankind. Writing-maste rs, OF alligraphers, 
have had their engraved “effig ries,’ with a Fame in 
flourishes, a pen in one hand, and a trumpet in the 
other; and fine verses inscribed, and their very lives 
written! They have compared 


] 


Account of the most celebrated 


T 
i 

, 
» 


nde 





artists, 


and 


race 
lemnit 





imi- 





‘The nimbly turning of their silver quill’ 


to the beautiful in art and the sublime in invention; nor 
since they discover the 
language, 


art of writing, 
in a divine original ; and 


is this wonderful, 
like the invention of 





himself de- 


tablets of stone which the Deity 
or their fine 


rman broad text, 


from the 
livered, they trace their Ge 
running hand,” 

Here is a specimen of versification wherein 
Champion, as D’Israeli remarks, was flattered that 
his writing would impart immortality to the most 
wretched compositions :— 

“ No sweeter force the orator bestows, 

When from his lips the graceful period flows, 
Than words receive when by thy matchless art, 
Charming the eye, they slide into the heart; 

When double strength attracts both ear and sight, 
And any lines prove pleasing when you write.” 

Not so 
of another 
Masti V- Pie ¢, or 
Of this he 
deserves that — title.” 

“What does he worth a 
The tra'lling mountain yields 

John Seddon, according to Massey, appears to 
] Te all F ich Wn sm fraitf . 
have exceeded all English penmen in fruitfulness 
of fancy and surpri invention in the orna- 
mental parts of his writing. His Penman’s Para- 
dise was published in 1695, and “ like a delightful 
flowry garden he designed it.” Here is his epi- 
taph by a brother of the quill:— 


complimentary is Massey in his notice 

author's prod iction, entitled Art's 

the T'en's Glory, by James Sea- 
says, ‘I see nothing in it that 

gape so large produce ? 

a silly mouse,” 


ne 


“Princes by birth, and politics, bear sway, 


But here lies one of more command than they ; 






For they by steady councils rule a land, 

But this is he, could men, birds, beasts command, 
Ev'n by the gen motion of his hand. 

Phen penn 1 weep, yé ighty loss deplore, 


Since the lon can command no more.” 
Of a more practical character was Charles Snell, 
who utterly rejected ornamental penmanship :— 
“ How justly 
The pen at once ji 





x hand, 
ins freedom with command ! 


bold in Snell's improving 











Wi 3 strong, with ornaments not vain, 
Loose 1 pr yportic n, and with neatness plain ; 
Not swell'd, not full, complete in every part, 
And artful most when not affecting art.’ 


ebrated worthies “who have 
igure in the commonweal of 
phy ” was George Shelley, who in 
1708 published his Natural Writing, which he. 
dedicated to the Governor and the Directors of 
the Bank of Englant; wherein he tells them 
“ that the greatest masters of his profession had 
allowed it to be the best piece of penmanship yet 
published.” This was too much for Snell and 
others, who indulged in satirical comments upon 
Shelley, finding it fault with “ pencilled knots 
a and sprig rs ged letters,” as not to be admitted 

iny part of useful penmanship. These reflections 
created ill-blood, and even open difference amongst 


Among other cel 
ade a shining 


English calligrap 








gre 


several of the superior artists in writing of those 
times. Other contentions followed about Stan- 
dard Rules which Snell published, pretending 


to have demonstrated t as Euclid would, as 


guides in writing. 


he mn, 
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“ This quarrel about standard rules,” says Massey, “ ran 
so high between them, that they could scarce forbear 
scurrilous language therein, and a treatment of each other 
unbecoming gentlemen. Both sides in this dispute had 
their abettors ; and to say which had the most truth and 


reason, non nostrum est tantas componere lites; perhaps | 


both parties might be too fond of their own schemes, 
rhey should have left their schemes to p ople to choose 
which they liked best. Who now-a-days take those 
standard rules, either one or the other, for their guide in 
writing ?” 

I shall be glad to lend Massey’s curious work 
to W. P., should he not meet with it in the libra- 
ries, Groree WITHERS. 

91, Falkner Street, Liverpool. 





e 


SNUFF. 
(4 S. iii. 597.) 

The phrase, “to take in snuff” — “to take in 
dudgeon,” is of common occurrence in the seven- 
teenth century and earlier. Shake speare quibbles 
on the word, mostly in allusion to the snuff of a 
candle, which is a favourite simile of his. Thus 
in Midsummer Night's Dream, vy. 1: 


“ Theseus. .. . . The man should b put into the lat 
SD sc 
“ Demetrius. We dares not come there for the cand! 
for you see it is already in snuff.” 
Again, in Love's Labour's Lost, vy. 2 
“ Rosaline, We need more light to find your meani 
out. 
“ Katherine, You'll mar the light, by taking it in 
nuff,’ 
Again, in All's IVell that Ends Weil, i. 2 
“ .... ‘Let me not live,’ quoth he, 
‘ After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits.’ ” 
In this last passage the allusion seems partially 


to the malodour of the dying wick. 
In the next quotation at all events the quibble 
is directly with the nose (HenryIV. Pert I, i. 3 
* And "twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took’t away again; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff.” 





In the notes to this passage | Vartorum Shake- 
speare) a quotation is given from The Fleire, a 
comedy by E. Sharpham, 1610 — 

“ Nay, be not angry; I do not touch thy 1 to the 
end it should take any thing in snuff. : 

In The City Night-Cap, 1624 (Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, xi. 319), we have an enlargement of the 
phrase 

“ Clown, Now to our mask’s name: it first be it 

known-a 
When I name a city, I only mean Verona. 

These two lines are extempo protest Sir; I brought 
them in, because here are some of other cities in the room 
that might snuff pepper else” ; 


and in a note, quoted from Tarlton’s Newes out of 


Purgatory, “ tooke straight pepper in the nose ” = 
“took sudden offence.” 

In Decker’s Sativo-Mastix, 1602 (Hawkins’s 
English Drama, iii. 110), one might almost claim 
a reference to the snuffof tobacco; but the passage 
is somewhat obscure :— 


“ Asinius. . . . . Demetrius Fannius, will you take a 
whiff this morning? I have tickling gear now ; here’s 
that will play with your nose, and a pipe of my own 
scouring too, 

“ Demetrius. Ay, and a hogshead too of your own; but 
that will never be scour’d clean, I fear. 

“ Asinius. I burn’ my pipe yesternight, and "twas 
never us’d since: if you will, ’tis at your service, gallants, 
and tobacco too; ’tis right pudding, I can tell you: a 
lady or two took a pipe full or two at my hands, and 
praised it for the heavens :—Shall I fill, Fannius ? 

“ Demetrius. I thank you, good Asinius, for your love, 

I seldom take that physick ; ’tis enough 
Having so much fool, to take him in snuff.” 


Whatever was the date of the introduction of 
tobacco-snuff, it seems clear that medicated snuffs 
were used at an early period (see Charles Knight 
on the Henry IV. passage). Doubtless the nose- 
powder took its name from the act of snvffing up 
by which it is inhaled. And it seems almost as 
certain that “snuff = dudgeon” (e. g. “in 
snufls and packings of the dukes,” Avng Lear, iii. 
1), comes from the sniffing, the expansion of the 
nostrils, which is a sign of sudden passion. 

The connection which seemingly exists between 
the snufling of a candle and the blowing of the 
nose is more puzzling. In Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum we have— 





“ Snytyn’ a nese or a candyl. Emungo, mungo. 
eo , of a n or candyl. Muactura, Cath. 


Snytynge 





emunctura, 

* Snytynge, of a candel (snytele, s. snytinge instrument, 
K. P.) Munctorium, emunctorinm. Cath. 

“ Snuffe of a candel, s. Muco.” 


Can the connection arise from the like action 
of finger with thumb in both cases, before snuffers 
and pocket-handkerchiefs were invented ? 

But not only in Teutonic languages do we find 
this connection. The Latin emungo has the double 
meaning, and so the French moucher, &c. 

Another slang phrase, “ up to snuff,” is curiously 
suggestive of Horace’s “homo emunct naris,” 
and of the uses of rasus and nasutus. (Apropos, 
quoth Holofernes, in Love’s Labour's Lost,“ .... 
and why indeed, Naso; but for smelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of the fancy, the jerks of in- 








vention?) Ilas “snuff” in this case anything 
to do wit 
Gothic snutro” ? 


1 the A.-S. snytro, snoter, and Moeso- 
Joun Appis, M.A. 


This saying is common enough, but has no con- 
nection with “ powdered tobacco.” Taken as 
= “to turn up the nose,” it is of very ancient 
date, and is thus, as to its meanings, glossed by 
Quintilian (lib, ii. cap. 3), “ Naribus quidem de- 








rist 


Ev 


s’3 
im 


ra 
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risus, contemptus, fastidium significari solet.”’ 
Even in Theocritus it occurs, Zdy/, i. 18 — 
Kai oi del Spymeia yoAa norl pi Kadnrat. 
In Persius ( Sat. i 
“Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso.” 
In Horace (Sat. 1. vi. 5)— 
“ Ut plerique solent, naso suspendis adunco 
Ignotos.” 
In Martial (Zp. lib. xiii. 2)— 


“ Nasutus sis usque licét, sis denique nasus.” 


118) we find — 


In our version of the Pr yphet Malachi we have 
(chap. i, 13)— 

“Ye have said also, Behold what a weariness is it! 
And ye have snuffed at it, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

The act of drawing up the nostrils in sniffing 
or snuffing, as expressive of disgust, contempt, 
scorn, or ridicule, naturally produces wrinkles on 
the nose; and this, no doubt, from being so com- 
mon a way of exhibiting these feelings, first sug 
gested the idea and gained for it such acceptance 
that even by Plautus it is spoken of as “ vetus- 
ium,” kpmMunD Trew, M.A. 





WEATHER PROGNOSTICATIONS. 
(4* S. iii, 580.) 

In a recent number of “ N. & Q.” I find the 
following :—‘ Last January was unusually warm, 
when an old villager said, * Ah! a warm January, 
a cold May.’ This was verified. Is it a commot 





saying 
In answer to Uptruorrr, I am in a positic m to 
say that this axiom is not a “ common saying 
weather proverb that I have yet met with, al- 
though for many years eagerly investigating this 
branch of folk-lore, and generally finding it more 
or less based on facts established by science. 
From the investigation of meteorological regis- 
ters, there appears to be no connection whatever 
between the weather of January and May. In 
general the first fortnight of May, like the first 
fortnight of November, is characterised by the 
prevalence of polar or cold winds, respecting the 
cause of which it would be out of place here to 
enlarge ; but, as a record of fact, I state what 
follows. Luke Howard, the father of British 


meteorology, — the mean temperature of 


January as ‘about: 634°, and that of May of 55°40°. 
More modern mete peneie gists differ slightly i in the 
estimate, but this happens to be beside the ques- 
tion, namely, the opposition between the tem- 
perature of January and that of May. In his 
Climate of London—a tre isury of meteorological 
knowle ds gve—Luke low: ard states that in a pt ri rd 
of ten sa January was warmest in 1812. Now, 
according to “ Meteorological Tables, the May 
following this . January was warm or genial, al- 
though rainy, the mean temperature being slightly 
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above the average (55°46°). The January of 
1814, on the contrary, was the coldest ofa period 
of ten years, and the temperature of the following 
May was also coldest, being 51°39°. Consequently 
this weather proverb is not supported by facts, 
and cannot, I think, be admitted among the 
many venerable axioms handed down to us from 
the times of Aratus, and long before him, per- 
haps more useful than all our scientific know- 
ledge, in the prognostication of seasons and daily 
weather. For, indeed, it is pitiful that, after the 
lapse of so many thousand years, astronomers and 
meteorologists are still unable, with all their pro- 
digious knowledge of cosmical cause and effect, to 
predict the weather, not only from season to 
season, but even from day to day. 

rhe temperature of last May was more r mark- 
able for its frequent alternations than its low de- 
gree— the plus and minus of average following 
each other throughout the month, thus giving the 
impression of absolute coldness above the average, 
greater than turns out to have been the fact. 
There were eleven days of temperature above the 
average, and twenty days below the average ; but 
as a general result, the mean temperature of the 

month was only 2°5° below the average. There 
was also the invariable refrigeration universally 
remarked in May about the 13th of the month, in 
accordance with a popular weather proverb. 
(mong these popular adages consec rating certain 
dates of the year to particular weather, there are 
the Saints de Glace (* icy saints ’’):— 
“Saint Mamert, Saint Pancrace 
Et Saint Servais— 
Sans froid ces saints de glace 
Ne vont jamais.” 

Such is the agricultural proverb which an- 
nounces for the 11th, 12th, and 15th of May— 
the anniversaries of these saints—a notable refri- 
veration in the mean temperature at that period. 
This has been confirmed by modern meteorolo- 
gical researches, in connection with astronomical 
causes. Professor Erman, of Berlin, writing to 
the celebrated French astronomer Arago, in 1840, 
gave the following opinion :— 

“The two swarms or currents of planetary bodies 
yrs, shooting stars, &c.), which the earth meets on 
liptic, respectively about the 10th of August and 
about the 13th of November, annually interpose them- 
selves between her and the sun,—the first during the days 
comprised between the 5th and the 11th of February, the 
second from the 10th to the 13th of May. Each of these 
conjunctions causes prt at these periods, a very 
notabl extinction of the calorific rays of the sun, and 
thereby lowers the temperature at all the points of the 
earth’s surface.” 








ws I may observe that a cold and windy 
a has always been considered a good prospect 
the } harvest, according to the proverb :— 


‘A cold May and windy 
Makes a full barn and findy.’ 
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There are, indeed, very few of these weather 
adages which do not turn out to be sufficiently 
correct for general guidance, or are not supported 


by strict meteorolog rical science. A. 5S. 


WILLIAM BEWICK, 

(4" S. iii, 453, 555.) 
[ am preparing some short biographical notes 
and facts relating to this clever draughtsman and 
amiable gentleman, which I intend t forward to 
The Register and Magazine of Biography for pos- 
sible use. The “Memoir of William Bewick ” 
in the Gentleman's Magazine (ant2, 555) is un- 
known to me. S. R., who was kind enough to 
take an interest in my note (vide 453), is quite 
right in remembering that The Atheneum, in 
announcing the death of Mr. Bewick, has misstated 
that he was the son of Thomas Bewick, the cele- 
brated wood-engraver. The announcement, how- 
ever, is interesting enough to find a permanent 
place in “N. & Q.” It runs as follows :— 

“The obituary of this week announces the death, on 
the 8th inst., of William Bewick, son of the 
draught mm and engraver on wood, 
whom many lents remember 
of ringlets, : of sin 


famous 
a pupil of Haydon, 
as wearing a larg 
cularly handsome appearance 
in his way. is the model for the head of Lazarus, 
in the picture by his master Haydon, who frequently 
mentioned him in his Diary, vol. ii. p. 34. He freque ntly 
made his appearance at the British Institution when th 
cartoons were there. Sce Diary, vol. iii. pp. 151-152. Mr. 
Bewick was years at the time of his dvath.”— 
(Vide The Athenaum, June 23, 1866; p. 840.) 


My stray note 


e mass 





eventy 


’ ’ : will chiefly have to do with 
Mr. Bewick’s relations to Goethe and Sir Walter 
Scott. In calling him here a clever draughtsman, 
I have not forgotten that William Bewick was a 
painter of rare talent and perfect handling of his 


art. A private communication, for which I feel 
greatly indebted, says that he rose so hoy = dly in 


his profession that Sir Thomas Lawrence, at that 
time president of the Royal Academy, selected 
him, in 1826, for the purpose of sending him to 
Rome, to copy the frescoes of the Pr phets and 
Sibyls in the Sixtine Chapel. These works of 
Michael Angelo are, as will be remembered, of 
colossal size, and are especially remarkable for the 
accuracy of their anatomical details. It was there- 
fore necessary for their copyist to be a man of the 
highest skill. They were all to be copied upon 
paper, and then transferred to canvas. Speaking 
then of Mr. Bewick as a draughtsman, I have just 
been thinking of the most exquisite portraits he 
drew, in chalk or pencil, of most of his great or 
celebrated contemporaries with whom he came in 
contact in England and in Italy, and also of the 
glorious cartoons he drew, when quite a young 
man, from t!] re Elgin marbles, and which attracte d 
the notice of Haydon and Sir Benjamin West. 
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His portraits comprise some of the most interest- 
ing physiognomie s of our time —Sir Walter Scott, 
Hi: aydon, “ Reine Hortense,” Ugo Foscolo, Louis 
Napoleon (as a young man at Rome), Lady 
Morgan, Hazlitt, &c., &c. They would, like the 
collection of portraits of the renowned German 
painter Carl von Vogelstein (born 1788 
died 1867), scarcely find their equal if both were 
multiplied by the burin, if we except the collec- 
tion of the Florentine Gallery and A. Van Dyck's 
“Teones virorum doctorum, pictorum,” Xe. I 
borrow this remark from Dr. Nagler’s excellent 
Monogrammisten (vol. ii. 1860, p. 293, art. 754), 
with re gard to Vogel von Vogels tein’s collection 
of the portraits of ar tists drawn from life by Vogel 
himself, or by several of his most cel sbrated con- 
temporary confreres of the brush and pencil. 
HigRMANN KIND?. 


Vogel 


Germany. 


NEWARK PEERAGE, 

(4 S. iii. 575.) 

There are several important errors in the note by 
by Dr. Rocers on this dormant peerage. The ori- 
ginal patent to General Leslie (dated, by the way, 
on August 31, 1661, not 1660,) was limited to heirs 
mal of the patentee’s body. And the alleged re- 
grant, or novo damus, whereby, as the Doctor says, 
“the title became inheritable by heirs male or 
female,” was, according to Mr. Riddell (Veerage 
Law, p. 77 
‘apparently a fabrication, and found to be untenable, 
labouring under remarkable flaws and objections ; among 
others, its date on a Sunday,” &c. 
sap so far from the Ilouse of Lords finding 
this same novo damus “a perfectly valid instru- 
ment, ” as alle; ged by the Doctor, the I rds’ journs als 
of date June 6, 1793, will be found to bear, that 
the claim under it of John (not William) alin 

Anstruther, to sit and vote as Baron Newark 
was rejected! A claim by an heir female had 
previously been objected to in 1771. It would 
thus appear that Dr. Rogers has been supplied 
with erroneous information on this dignity, pos- 
sibly from some family quarter. 

A Nemesis seems to attend these fictitious 
regrants of peerages to heirs general, so con- 
venient a basis for concocting claims by heirs 
female. In the well-known Stirling case the 
claimant, a Mr. Humphreys, produced a regrant 
by Charles L, dated Dec. 7, 1639, extending the 
succession to the honours, &c., to heirs female. 
Unluckily, however, the framer of the document 
had inserted as a witness the well-known John 
Spottiswoode, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, who 
had died shortly before its date. This fatal blunder 
was discovered by Mr. Riddell when engaged in 
the case for the crown. No one should profess to 
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| write on Scottish peerages without, at least, con- 
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sulting the works of this eminent lawyer, which 
Dr. RoGERS does not seem 

he had looked into such undoubted auth 
(which are ¢ isily accessible), he would have 
spared puiting forward futile 
age on behalf of the rep 
John Chalmers of sil 
and high]y respec table fat 


claims to this peer- 

resentatives of the Rey. 
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ANGLO- 
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the follow ing account I 
Ww as in India ] 
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struther, whom in 
cnate as No. a 
he last century, in the army either of the 
East India ¢ yompany, and, as I heard 
ars afterwards, b ad . c ‘laim for the above 
peerag Be that as it may, his brother, Colonel 
Robert Anstruther, who ente aa the 2rd Foot 
Guards in 1785, was an aide-de-camp of Georg: 
from January 1], 1805, aud died in 1808 The 
King is said to have regard 
Newark family. 
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wife he had a son, and, through the int+rest of a 
well-kn statesman (many years dead) with 
whom he was on terms of intin , this son wa 
placed in office, which l to resign 
on account of ill-health. 

No. 2 married again: had sons whom he sur- 
vived, and several daughters who heave ] 
descendants. He was too poor to pros te 
claim, but the eldest son of his ¢ let st daughter 
the representative of this b: h of Anstruth 


family. L. 


THE KI 

(4** S, iii. 596.) 

In the early of the Church Christians fol- 
lowed literally the injunction of Paul, and 
greeted “one another with an h Ny kiss.” Ter- 
tullian, Origenes, and Athenagoras | 
tion it; and Dr. Milner cit 
Constitutions to show t 
ceremony was performed : - 

* Let 


ages 


fp 


166) met 
Apostolical 
th 


is (c, 


which 





the Bishop salute the Chu 
peace of God be with y l and | 
‘And with Thy spirit.’ hen let the 
‘Salute one another with 2 holy kiss’ 


the 


kiss 





the Bishop, and 
women the women.” 


l ivmen t 


This frate ‘rnal embrace was ( 
tinued about the twelfth centur the pa 
(osculatorium, porte-paix, or pax- -brede) intro- 
duced, though some would place its introduction 
as early as the ordinance of Pope Leo IL. ¢. 676, 


and 





to have done. If 
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when the 
low mass, about the twelfth cent 
was discontinued. ‘ 
tioned in the C 
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Sot ne 
Lrchbisuop ol 


Milner thinks (Archeologia, xx. 534) 
gan to be mixed together in the 
ury, the embrace 
The “osculatorium” is men- 
titution of Walter de Gray, 
1250; and in those of 


sexes be 








A.D. 


John de Peccham, Archbishop of Canterbury, ¢. 
1280. The Synod of Exeter (1287) ordered that 
each parish church should have the “ asser ad 
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Mr. Albert Way mentions a 
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nis, and is of ek work- 
the Savior n one side, 
v ; M. on t ther, wrought 
in gold inlaid in the stone (Archco!. Journal, ii. 
i+] Dr. Rock | an enamelled morse (c. 1300), 











which had been c averted into a pax by fixing @ 
il to it. In the chapel of Rich TL. was a 
porte-pax tout d’ set with dia nds, pearls, 
aud sapph two pounds f ur ounces). 
Archbishop ‘ ave to All Souls’, Oxford, 
e. 1460, paxes made of glas ‘fr. Way has a 
wooden one of the latter part of the tifteenth 
( ry. One of parcel-gilt may be seen 
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g sy} ade. 2 > k iss “Abraham Doreslaer,a minister of the Dutch Reformed () - 
pax had iperse ded the primitive form of the kiss at Oude, Niedorp, in 1602; Enkhuizen in 1605, whe re he died, March ry 


of peace for many Vide " 1655. Author of *A ave wreee slation ot oe ¥ Wit with ex. 

ne 7 . ° planations and notes msterdam, 1614 io A‘ t cor 
rhe pax was for idden at the Reformation. It | cerning the differences between the tenets of the Reformed and | 
was not retained, as far as I am aware, by the | *™*°*?0*t Perusions: ke. 
| 

English Catholics; probably, because on account | 

oJ. > . 1. Samuel Doreslaer, 2. Isaac Doreslaer,= 3. David Doreslaer, minis 
of the persecution under which they suffered, it - sts 


minister at Wervers- palniptes ter of the Dutch col 








ister naiste 
* . pee 7 . = A 1oof, 1638; at Brock, b k B il Returns 
was necessary to dispense with all the accessories | in Waterland, 16454 =~ Vg F-_® beea —y" 
P ws . shine _ . . ss at Delft, 16%, where he died, 1652, nister at ot 
of ritual which were not of absolute nece ssity. died, 1653. Osthniazen, 1664; Hult 
EDWARD PEACOCK, zen, 1619; ' Tholen, 6p 


| Zierikzen, 1654 Died, 
1671. , 
_ — ow Isaac Dorislaus 
lhe primitive mode of giving the kiss of peace RANE 
was observed as late as the thirteenth century, as it ' rt aac “ye 7 he a — = He ay Mildmay, 
is mentioned by Durandus (lib. iv. ¢ up. 53). It was | wee ‘t oe Se a Saneten Se eee the 
1 indeed by the D wes atter he was appointed to read a historical lecture ig 
continued indeec vy the yminics ans down to the Cambridge; but was soon silenced on account of his 
sixteenth century, as also in some churches of | maintaining anti-monarchical prine iples, His great know. 
the Roman use: “but it appears from the synod of | ledge of Civil Law caused his nomination to the office of 
Exeter in 1287, that the instrument called the | Judse Advocate of the Army. For the same reason he 
° > , pam | was s r after ade one of >» Judges of 
pax had been in use before that time. The use | \* ney Sweats tans ens et the Cutan ae 
yO rag : | Court of Admiralty. He made himself especially hateful 
of this is still observed in low masses said in pre- | to the Royalists by assisting to prepare the charge of 
sence of a bish yp, as prescribed by the Ceremo- | High Treason against Charles I. In the beginning of 
niale pe ‘oporum : — May, 1649, he sailed for Holland as Envoy from the Eng- 
iin eetenteily on Epi thi lish Parliament to the Hague; he had only spent a very 
. planis, que oo fe te licuntur, adhi- | short time there when, on the 12th, or, according to 
beri solet instramentum pacis.”—Lib, i. cap. 24. , he 15th d " 
“Pariter post (Agnum Dei) ab eodem (( a ») | others, the 15th of May, as he was taking his supper at 
ffertur ci A} ; t - Ee 10) | th Witte Zwaan (White Swan) Inn, some five or six 
° viscopo) pacis instrun quod Episco- : 
my BA. - an I 4 instrumentum, qu : } men in masks entered the house, blew out the lights in 
$ Os ” ‘ ; 
I p- x the passage, and rushed into the public room, where he, 
The instrument was called by various names, | ™ Company with eleven other guests, was sitting. Two 
suc h as yp “vu, asser ad pac em, tabula par is, marmor, | of the Coneperators immediately made ® murderous attack 
Reel maate. auel enna 0 tl on a Dutch gentleman named Grijp van Valkensteyn, 
“F fa cus, and osculatorium, id E lis ch instru- | supposing him to be the English Envoy. Finding out 
ments in my posse ssion, an o Cnglish one of 


their mistake, however, they set upon Dorislaus, and 
brass, has the crucifixion with the B. cin and | slew him with many wounds, exclaiming as they did the 
St, John in bold relief, and on a , ite bein 1 are 


—_ ‘ Thus dies one of the King’s Judges.’ The leader 
engraved the instruments of our Savio ur’s passion, this execrable gang was Col. Walter Whitford, son of 
above which is the firmame at with sun, moon, 


W alter Whitford, D.D., of Monkland, in Scotland. He 

received a pension for this ‘generous action’ (Wood) 

and stars. This venerable old pax was kisse d by | after the Restoration. The English Parliament gave 

the late Cardinal Wiseman at a mass —% Pe fore | their faithful servant a magnificent funeral in Westmin- 

him on a particular occasion. 8. ster Abbey, June 14, 1649; but after the Restoration, 

| those in power disturbed the body. His dust now rests 

with that of Admiral Blake, and others such as he, in 

M Br lf — e a pit in St. Margaret's churchyard,” — John Loden 

R. Bepo will find some information on the Gollpried’s Kronyck, iv.454; Van der Aa, Biographisch 
subject of bis inquiry in an intere sting article by | Woordenboek, in voe. p. 21. ; 

Mr. Albert Way, “On the Ancient Ornaments, 


— 
| 







V estme nts, and Appliances of Sacre od Us Ne pub- t] seg egge ey ager ies ———— a 
lished in the . (rcheological Journal (1845, ii. 144.) | sam eee, ane Se eee sapere An. 
Although Mr. W ay does not show the ee ee ee oe ee Cee Se ae 


preci se 7 ‘ . » Dit ‘ \ | ee Z 
date when the use of the instrument called the for that of the Parliament. Mr. Wilkins, in hi: 


¥>,.2.2,° . ~ 

” 9 _ Political Ballads, asserts this more strongly. Ac- 

pax, “ tabula pacis,” “osculatorium,” or ‘ , porte- | ao) tin rt om D ri nl “b ow . i e Advo 

oe a , . " o oie ore uy to . orisiaus “ became Judge Advo- 
paix " was substituted for the more primitive “1 - 


rer sate i » King’s : y t deserted Charles, : 
method of giving the holy salute. cate in the King’s urmy, but deserted ( hark 7 und 
’ : assisted in drawing up the charges against him 
Joun MACLEAN. | (; 90), This is altogether a mistake, founded on 
Hammersmith. - JY). 118 18 altogether a mistake, lounded Ol 


& passage in Wood's Athene Oxvonienses, which 

these writers have misunderstood. Wood was an 

ISAAC DORISLAUS. out-and-out partisan of the Royal party. Had 

(4" §, iii, 287, 491, 585.) there been any stain of desertion on Dorislaus’s 

character, he would not have failed to inform us. 

The following clipping from my Army Lists of | What he does say, bears quite another com- 
the Roundheads “and Cavaliers . 1642, sm. 4to, plexion. It is as follows : — 

1863, contains pretty nearly all that I have been 


“He became Judge Advocate in the King’s army in 
able to recover concerning this person : — 


one of his expeditions against the Scotch, Advocate in 
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the army against the King under Robert Earl of Essex, 
sterwards under Sir Thos. Fairfax, and, at length, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Admiralty, and assistant in 
drawing up and managing the charge against K. C, 1.”— 
Sub voc. * L’Isle, John,’ 

There was clearly nothing of desertion in this, 
as Wood, living near the time and having the 
chronology of the period clearly in his mind, knew 
very well. In the expedition against Scotland, 
Isaac Dorislaus was Judge Advyocate.* ‘This 
war—the bishops’ war, men nicknamed it—was 
very unpopular with the Protestant party in 
England. The gentry of all classes—Churchmen, 
Puritans, and Papists—gave unhesitating support 
to the King; though the soldiers on several occa- 
sions showed their sympathy with Protestantism, 
and their hatred of what they considered papis- 
tical innovations, in a very rough manner. 

Some of the leading Puritan gentry of England 
were in arms for the King in this expedition: 
robably through the influence of these the 
—_ Dutchman got his appointment. When 
the campaign was over, the forces were disbanded. 
Two years afterwards, ¢. e. 1642, the war between 
Charles and the English Parliament began. Two 
new armies were raised; one by the King, the 
other by the Parliament. This latter force natu- 
rally absorbed such Puritan elements as had been 
held in suspension in the disbanded army. The 
Earl of Essex was its commander, and Dorislaus 
filled the post of Advocate. There is not the 
slightest groundwork for a charge of desertion in 
this. The Earl of Northumberland, Lord Fairfax, 
and many other of the noblest and best of 
puritan England, served the King in the bellum 
episcopale, x 

The Thurloe Papers, in the Bodleian Library, 
contain some letters from a person named Isaac 
Dorislaus, written after the death of the Envoy. 
He was probably a son, or nephew, of the mur- 
dered man. That he had a son is certain; for on 
May 14, 1649, the House of Commons resolved to 
settle two hundred pounds per annum upon him 
for life. 

Epwakp PEACOCK, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


JOURNALS OF THE LATE Mr. Hunter (4* §. iy. 
10.)\—Your correspondent J. H. (from Sheffield?) 
says that my omission of any memoir of the 
author of the History of Hallamshire from the 
republication of the work which I have recently 


* That is, Wood says he was, and there can be no 
reasonable objection raised against his te-timony. I may 
remark, however, that I have not seen any other notice 
of Dorislaus having held this appointment in the army 
against Scotland. I cannot find anything about it in 
Ru:hworth, though it very well may be there. 

¢ Vicar’s Jehova Jireh, 20. 

t Com, Journals, vi. 209. 


edited “has produced both surprise and regret, 
however it may be accounted for.” This is news to 
me; for, except by one friend who assisted me in 
the work, such an addition to Hallamshire was 
never suggested to me, and no one has complained 
to me that the volume was imperfect iibees a 
ife of its author. I myself thought of append- 
ing a short memoir, but I could not find sufficient 
materials. There isa brief one written, I believe, 
by a relative, but it contains simply what would 
interest private friends. I asked a near relation 
of Mr. Hunter to supply me with some biogra- 
phical account of his uncle, but I never received 
it, and have no doubt that the incidents of the 
venerable student's life were found too few and 
simple to gain public interest. Some private 
letters, written in Mr. Hunter’s early married 
life, were sent to me for perusal, and I liked 
them; but his reputation asa scholar and topogra- 
pher would not have been enhanced by their 
publication, replete as they were with intelligence 
and good feeling. My own impression is, that 
any memoir of Mr. Ilunter would have to depend 
upon purely domestic affairs for its principal 
attraction, his life having been spent, so far as I 
know, at Sheffield, Bath, and London in a uni- 
form pursuit of that special knowledge for which 
he justly earned the highest reputation. The 
domestic life of any one is, in my opinion, sacred ; 
and so I consider that I have shown no disrespect 
to the memory of our local historian in not at- 
tempting to botanise on his grave. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


AnotHer “ Brive Bor” By GAINSBOROUGH 
(4 S. iii. 576; iv. 23.) —With reference to the 
communication relative to the “ Blue Boy” by 
Gainsborough, I beg to say I possess a “ Blue 
Boy” by him also. It is a picture of my father- 
in-law, painted probably about 1770, when he 
was a boy of seven or eight or thereabouts. He 
is represented in a surtout, long waistcoat, and 
breeches, all blue, with collar, lace frill and ruffles, 
and white silk stockings, shoes, and buckles; the 
scene being a garden with distant landscape. The 
‘Blue Boy” is represented plucking a flower with 
his right hand, and holding one in his left, several 
lying, gathered, in his hat on the ground beside 
him. The picture, which has no name or date 
upon it, is about 4 ft.3 in. by 3 ft. 4in. Though 
in a room with portraits by Lely, Raeburn, and 
others, it is the most striking, as well as the most 
generally admired. I regret I cannot give any 
information about the picture of the “ Blue Boy,” 
Master Buttall, about which your correspondent 
writes. W. Rrppert CARRE. 

Cavers Carre. 

Mover Betts anp Beti-reine (4 §. iii. 
595.)—I was well acquainted with the late Mr. 
Osborn, and have before me his report about the 
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model ring of eight _ at Mr. Jackson's in Shoe 
Lane, then for sale 307. The weight of the 
tenor was 67 Ibs., the diode being 14 inches; 
the size of the treble was 7} inches. The peal 
boards which were with them must have been 
records of rung with tower bells, which 
these little ones never could have been, neither 
would it be possible to handle them with 1 the ropes 
like full-sized bells. Changes with : il bells 
must be produced with hand-bells. 
book of the College Youths would probably have 
a record of the performance. H. T. Exrnacourn. 
Clyst St. Geo 


’ 
peas 








It may, I think, safe ly be said that the zmal! 
bells mentioned by the late Mr. E. J. Osborn 
were never A a ved in ny church tower. Certain 
it is that t] could not possibly have been run 
in the usual manner by any change ringers. 
They are not even alluded to in the peal-book 
of the College Youths, Tnomas WaLrsp 

Golden Squar 

IsanEL Scrorre (4 §. iii. 104, 184, 599.) — 


My best thanks are due to 8. S. for setting thi 


question at rest, though it shatters into frazments 
my little Strabolgi-Percy hypothesis. But. I can- 
not agree with him that the discussion of Isabel's 
rolati mship to Henry IV. involves “an imm 
deal of unnecessary trouble,” or that “she is 
doubtlessly so styled as the widow of an Enzlish 
nobleman of high rank.” This method of address 
certainly exists now, but it did not then. It is 
said to have taken its neue an the fact of the 
hlood relation hip of Her to so mi ny n ble 
families, that “ the king’s . yusin ” beeame almost 
syn Hymous with a title. still appears to me 
that the dis tinct p we out of the king—not 
*‘consanguinea Domini Regis” merely, but “ Regis 
Ilenrici Quarti” in particular, as if to indicate 
that her relation iip was to this king en!y—im- 
plies a connection by blood. Who were the wife 
and mother of Six Maurice Russell ? 


One of my questions concerning r Isabel Scrope e 
still remains un: mal If she died in 1437, 
why did her crown — mm ce nteen years 
before her death? It evi lently was not = ac 
count of a subsequent as ize, if her la tri- 
monial alliance took place in 1406. 


HERMENTRUDE. 


ase seve 


ITERMENTRUD} questions my doubting that the 
Earl of Wiltshire was a 


son of aS ror pe of Up- 


sall, My authority for the doubt is the recent 
assertion before the louse of Lords by ot 
Simon Sero pe, of Danby, to obtain the e: wrldon 
of Wiltshire, where he claims as a descen dant 


from the Scro pes of Dolton; and HERMEN- 
TRUDE will turn to Sir B. Burke's (1866) edition 
of the Dormant Peerages, she will find Ulster en- 
dorses this statement of Mr. Scroope, although in 
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Sir Bernard's setae edition he makes this same 
Earl of Wilts descended from the Lords Scroopes 
of Upsall. I am anxious for purely loc: al history 
reasons to obtain a good lineage of these § 
of Upsall. 

Sir Bernard Burke makes Harriet 
C, B. Massingberd, and widow of C. Munday, 
heir-general to the tit] e of anes "of Ups sall, 
through the heiresses of Dobson, Tancred, Army- 
tare, “he new spapers of last month 


[4% S. LV. Jury 10,69, 


——— 


cror )pes 


ry child of 


and Danby. The 
informed us that Mr. Si: non Scroope had clearly 
proved his descent tr rom the Ser ropes of Bolton. 
Zf the Earl of Wiltshire is of the Upsall branch, 
it is cleay Mr. Simon Seroope has no claim to 
through the senior 
KE bORACUM, 
I1ERMENTRUDE consults Nicolas’s 
of the English Peerage, she will find that William 
le Serope, Earl of Wiltshire, was a brother of 
hen, second Baron Scrope of Masham and 
Upsal, and conseqne ntly son of Henry le § Scrope, 
first Baron of Masham and U psal, wuo was first 
cousin to Richard, first Baron Scrope of Bolton. 
D. C. E. 


Porvrarn Names or Prants: Watrton’s “ Lr- 
Lies ” (4 §. iii. 242, 341, 414, 469, 512.)—I fear 
{ do not quite understand Mr. Drxon’s note. 
Having studied British plants for several years, | 
may perhaps be permitted to say that I am 
scarcely likely to “ fall into errors” as to their 
habitats, “ which a reference to any botanical work 
will enable [me] to avoid.” Neither did I say 
that Davors mentioned “ lilies 3 but Walton does 
o,and Mr. Drxon’s note has suggested to me the 


that earldom, as he claims 


branch of Bolton. 


Synopsis 


SS tevy 
Scep 
i 


or 
Igg 
i 





idea that he may have referred to Narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus under that name. This plant 

v3 in meadows, and in many counties is called 
“Tent lily,” al uth not a member of the 
Liliaceae. 1 am not aware that I have_ tested 
Davors’ (not Davor's) “ purple narcissus ” by the 
lily; but as there is no plant answering to such a 


description, we must look for one as near it as 
possible. My private impre ‘ssion is that Davors, 
with very many of the older writers, employed 
such names as suited the purpose without troubling 
about the habitats of the plants connected with 
them, or even the plants themselves. This hypo- 
thesis would account for red hyacinths, purple 
narcissus, azure culverkeys, and lilies bei ‘ing placed 
in meadows. 

Bh uebell and Hare be il. —The name blue be ll is 
common to Agrup his nutans ( Hyac tnthus nonscrip- 
tus) and Campanul a rotundifolha, and appears to 
be locally, as well as gene rally, applie d to both 


plants. It is a comparatively modern name, 
neither Gerarde nor ] ’arkins ' ‘giving it. Hare- 
bell is more usually applied to C.1 “otundifolia, 


and in some modern wi reg is spelt hair bell, in 
reference to its slender hair-like stalk; but this 
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is merely a recent notion, and throws no light on 
the origin of the name, which is not known. 
Phillips, in his Fora Historica, calls Agraphis 
adans harebell “from its being so frequently found 
in those thickets most frequented by hares.” Dr. 
Prior says that in Scotland the name is assigned to 
this plant. In Lancashire, about Wigan, the Agra- 
phis 18 called “ ring o’ bells.”” This name has an 
interesting origin. Those familiar with medieval 
pictures and illuminations will have noticed David 
frequently represented with a number of bells 
hung one above another beside him, which he is 
striking with a hammer. This was called a sym- 
phonia, or ring of bells, and it is easy to see how 
like the drooping spike of the wild hyacinth is to 
a number of bells so disposed. 

Long Purples of Shakespeare. — This plant was 
certainly Orchis mascula, to which “ liberal shep- 
herds ” still “‘ give a grosser name.” 

James Britten. 

High Wycombe. 

BurYING ON THE Soutn Sipe or Cuvurcurs 

4” §, iii, 449.) — In Mr. Denxry’s interest- 
ing article on Cornish crosses there is an extract 
m Erredge’s [Zistory of Brighthelmstone, which 
gives a reason for the custom of burying by pre- 
jerence on the south side of churches. The reason 
assigned may be the real one, but another plausi- 
ble one may be suggested. In very early times 
all burial-gvounds were held sacred, and when 
ne race was destroyed or expelled the conquering 
tribe continued burying their dead on the same 
spot. My late lamented friend, Troyon, the Swiss 
archeologist, discovered and thoroughly explored 
a burial-zround where the remains of three dis- 
tinct races were found superposed. As worship- 
pers of the sun, the early races naturally buried 
their dead in places fully exposed to the rays of 
the beneficent luminary—a fact so familiar to the 
archeologists of Germany and Switzerland, that 
they never look for a Celtic burial-ground or even 
asolitary tumulus on the northern slope of a hill. 
This Celtic custom may have been handed down 
to us through twenty centuries, as has that of 
lighting bontires on the hill tops on the Eve of 
St.John. That distinguished archeologist Dr. F. 
Keller of Zurich supposes that a strange pagan 
funeral rite was practised in England down to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. In Hamlet the priest 
refuses a Christian burial to Ophelia as a suicide, 
and declares that — 

“Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown upon her.” 


These shards (or fragments of broken pottery) are 

almost invariably found in Celtic barrows through 

all northern and central Europe. OvtIs. 
Risely, Beds. 


10 
‘ 
if 








Grintine Grippons (4™ S. iii. 77.) — There is 
nodoubt that many additions may be made to 
Mz. Pragor’s list of the works of this artist, even 
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| ° . : 248 
assuming it to refer only to those still existing. I 


am at present out of the reach of books; but I 
can add to the list the carvings in the saloon at 
Petworth, the bronze statue of James II. at 
Whitehal!, and the bronze statue of Charles II. 
at Chelsea Hospital. Some of the fine works at 
Chatsworth, always ascribed to Gibbons, can also, 
I think upon sufficient authority, be given to 
Watson (whom Mr. Precor mentions), who was 
little more than a mechanic in the neighbour- 
hood. S. R. 

Thursley, Godalming. 

At the hall of the Skinners’ Company, Dowgate 
Hill, is a room panelled in cedar and richly carved, 
attributed to this great artist; and at the church of 
St. Bartholomew, Royal Exchange (pulled down 
for City improvements) was a carved oak pulpit and 
a reading-desk, supposed to have been his work. 
These were afterwards set up in a temporary church 
in Gray’s [nn Road, and at the sale of the fittings 
thereof in June 1864, were bought by a reverend 
gentleman on behalf of the London Diocesan Fund, 
and most probably have been set up permanently 


i 
t} 


in some other church, from whence I trust that 
they may never be removed again. E. B. 

A description of the chimney-piece, carved in 
wood by Grinling Gibbons, which adorns the 
Bristol City Library, will be found at p. 17 of The 
Bristol € ity Library, its Founders and Benefactors. 
By Charles Tovey. Bristol, 1853. An engraving 
of this fine work forms the title-page of the book. 

W.E. A.A. 

I do not find in Mr. Preeor’s list Studley Royal, 
in Yorkshire, the seat of the Earl de Grey, where 
there is a room of Gibbons’ carving, as well as other 
pieces of his work about the house. EvAdrouos. 

Rvusunients (4 8, iii. 552.)—In your number 
for June 12 there is a paragraph relative to rush- 
lights or rush-sticks. [ean corroborate the remarks 
relative to the rushes being prepared by drawing 
them, after being peeled, through melted fat ; but 
I can also add, from my own observation, that 
they are not yet obsolete, but are still used in cot- 
tages and small farmhouses in the southern parts 
of Surrey, and, no doubt, also in the neighbouring 
counties. The iron holder is somewhat like a pair 
of ladies’ curling-tongs, with a lump of lead on 
one of the handle-ends, as a weight to press the 
blades together when the rush is fixed between 
them. I have seen several sorts, in one of which 
this holder is fixed to a long stick and stand, and 
is placed, when lighted, by the cottager's side as 
he studies his country paper in the evening in the 
chimney-corner of his kitchen or keeping-room. 

In others, it is fixed to rudely turned beechwood 
candlesticks, and used upon the supper-table. 
| When burning down close to the holder, the ex- 
| pression used for lengthening the rush is “ mend- 
| ing the candle,” and I was told by a farmer that 
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he considered one of the peculiar advantages of 
the rush-stick to be, that on going to bed you 
could put the rush at a certain length, get into 
bed by its light, and then leave it to go out 
of itself. It is used most during the summer 
months, when the cottager's bedtime and the last 
rays of evening light more nearly coincide, and 
the time is very short for which artificial light is 
required. B. R. W. 
EprgrkamM BY Dr. Hawrrey (4" S. iii. 499.)— 
In reply to Mr. Tu1rroxp, I beg to inform him 
that the epigram he prints appeared originally in 
The Guardian of Noy. 13, 1861, in the following 
form : — 
“ Cantuariensis. 

Privatam monitus relinque chartam, 

Meamque, improbe, pone concionem. 

Que scripsi, mea sunt. 

Tuamensis. TuAmM requiris ? 
Frustra glorier hoc Episcopatu 


TvAM si nequeo meam vocare.”’* 


, ie 

De Avuptey (4"S. iii. 506.) —I am not at all 
surprised at W. H. C.’s perplexities, for modern 
writers are sadly at fault concerning Sir James 
Audley, and accuse poor Froissart of their own 
blunders. He knew perfectly well who Sir James 
was, and be it noticed that he does not say that 
James Lord Audley died in 1369, but Lord James 
Audley—a decidedly different name. The follow- 
ing will help W. H. C. 

James Lord Audley of Heleigh (No. 1), born 
1316, fought at Poitiers; died at Heleigh, April 1, 
1386; buried in Hulton Abbey. Married 

I. Joan, eldest daughter of Roger Earl of 
March ; probably married after 1323, died before 
1353. 

II, Isabel, daughter and coheir of William Mal- 
bank ; married before April 25, 1353; died before 
1374. 

Issue—I. (By Joan). 1. Nicholas Lord Aud- 
ley, died s. p. 1391, before November 4. Married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Lord Beaumont and 
Alice Countess of Buchan ; married before April, 
1342 ; she died October 27, 1400. 2. Joan, mar- 
ried Sir John Touchet (from whom the present 
family). 3. Margaret, married Sir Roger Hil- 
lary; died s.y. 1411. 4, Roger, living November 
17, 1335. 

Il. (By Isabel). 5. Roland, died « p. 6. 
James, died 1369 at Fontenay le Comte; sene- 
schal of Gascony. 7. Thomas, died s. p. 1409; 
married Elizabeth ——, who died 1400-1402. 8. 
Margaret, married Fulk third Lord Fitzwarine. 

James Lord Audley (No. 1)—not Sir James his 
son—had a brother Peter, who died at Beaufort 
Castle in or about 1559. Froissart distinctly calls 
him the brother of that James Audley who fought 


[* For another reading see Zhe Guardian of June 9 


1869.—Ep. ] 
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a 
at Poitiers; here again the blunder is not his, but 
that of his commentators. 

But now I must confess my own perplexi 
arising out of W. H. C.’s Sir James Audley No,3 
whom he describes as the second son of H 
Audley, Earl of Gloucester. Did not Hugh dig 
without male issue, and was not his daughter 
Margaret Lady Stafford, his sole heir? I know 
however, nothing to prevent a Sir James Audley 
from being the brother of Hugh Earl of Glow. 
cester, and second son of Hugh first Lord Audley 
of hia branch. ’ 

I am much obliged to Mr. Exwes for his infor. 
mation concerning Eleanor Lady Audley. I had 
already come to the conclusion that she was Ri. 
mund’s daughter from further notices furnished to 
me in private correspondence. I presume thather 
husband was that James Touchet, Lord Audley, 
who was the eldest son of Joan Audley (see above), 
and was a minor on his father’s death in 1409, 
HERMENTRUDE, 


To my Nose (4* 8. i. 463; ii. 91, 119)- 
Among the poems mentioned on this subject, the 
following has apparently escaped notice. Ita 
peared in the Trish Penny Journal of Nov. 28, 1840, 
I do not know the author, but, nevertheless, | 
think his production is worthy of a corner in 
“N, and Q.” Lrom. F, 

“SONNET ABOUT A NOSE. 
**Tis very odd that poets should suppose 

here is no poetry about a nose, 

When plain as is the nose upon your face, 

A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 

Noses have sympathy : a lover knows 

Noses are always touched when lips are kissing : 

And who would care to kiss where nose was missing? 

Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 

And where would be our mortal means of telling 

Whether a vile or wholesome odour flows 

Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling ? 

I know a nose, a nose no other knows, 

"Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grow 

Beauty is in its form and music in its blows.” 


Mepattic Quertes (4 S. iii, 311.)—1. Al- 
though I cannot give P. G. H. 8. the information 
asked for, he may possess—and if so, would very 
much oblige by describing—a medal “to com- 
memorate the peaceful hero’s (Gen. Oglethorpe) 
benevolence and patriotism,” for which a prize 
was offered for the best design 1783. (Vide Me- 
moirs of Gen, Jas, Oglethorpe, by Robt. Wright, 
1867.) 

“A medal was subsequently cast, and after a few 
specimens were struck off, the die was destroyed.” —Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1785, 

2. Any of your correspondents who would be 
obliging enough to give some information regard- 
ing the medal I proceed to describe would confer 
a favour upon me. Is it a Masonic medal ? — 

Obv.: “CAROLYS . SACKVILLE. MAGISTER . F.L.” 
Hlis bust. “1, NATTER. F . 1733.” or 1. 
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C= 
Rev.: “AB. orntGINE.”’ Nude figure of Secrecy ; 
jis left arm resting upon a pedestal, holding a 
emucopia in the hand. At his feet the emblems 
of Masonry. I. N. O. 


La Satetre (4 S. iii. 598.)— Besides the 
manual mentioned at the above reference, C. G. 
gill do well to read The Holy Mountain of La 
Salette, by the Right Rey. Bishop Ullathorne. 
London: Richardson & Son, 1854. Also an ela- 
porate work, which preceded it :— 

“A Pilgrimage to La Salette; or, a Critical Examin- 
ation of all the Facts connected with the alleged Appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin,” &c., by J. Spencer Northcote, 
M.A. London: Burns & Lambert, 1852. 

F. C. H. 


Avstrta: Pressra (4 S, iii. 284.)—I fear that 
an important correction of one word in the above 
note, sent to “ N.& Q.” not long after the inser- 
tion of the note, has miscarried or been mislaid. 
I have not a copy of the later communication, but 
what follows is substantially the same. Very 
shortly after I had written the note, I had reason 
to suspect that Rupert, Elector Palatine, was a 
descendant of the Swiss count. I was subse- 
quently enabled to verify the descent. The under- 
written pedigree was furnished by Quatuordecim 
Tabule Genealogice, Tubingse, MDCLXXXV. : — 

Rodolph of Habsburg. 


| 
Matilda Louis, EF], Pal. 


| 
Rodolph, El. Pal. = Matilda, da. Adolph 
of Nassau. 


| 
Louis, Emperor. 


| | 
Adolph, El. Pal. Rodolph IL, Rupert, El. Pal., founder 
| El. Pal. 


of Heidelberg. 


| 

Rupert IT., El. Pal., = Beatrice, da, Peter, K. of Arragon 
suc. uncle Rupert, and Sicily.* 
1390, 


- 
Rupert ILI., El. Pal. 1398, Emperor 1400-1410, 


I ought, therefore, to have said: 


“the empire 
of Germany 


. was held by descendants of a 
simple Swiss, Count Rodolph of Habsburg, with 
but two exceptions,” CHarues THIRiorD. 

Cambridge. 

OmitTED Rererences (4* §S, iii. 593.)—While 
Iquite agree with Mr. Fitznopxrns in the pro- 
prety of always giving references to authorities 
and sources of information, I may mention that, 
some twenty years ago, I had pointed out a tomb 
in the cemetery of Montmartre, which runs on all 
fours with the obituary notice in the Berkshire 
Chronicle. It was that of a Parisian tradesman 


* Others say daughter of Stephen, Count Palatine and 
Duke of Bavaria. 
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who was killed during the three days of July, or 
in one of the émeutes in the earlier part of the 
reign of Louis Philippe. The inscription con- 
cludes with this announcement : — 

“ This tomb was executed by his bereaved [ or discon- 
solate ] widow [ veuve désolée tb who still carries on his busi- 
ness at No. — Rue St. Martin.” 

GEorGE VERE IRVING. 


Youna PRETENDER (4 S. iii. 532.)—I have 
a beautiful miniature in a ring, engraved and in- 
laid with enamel, of the Young Pretender (in the 
finest possible state of preservation), handed down 
in my grandmother's family (the Dealtrys) from 
the time he lived. It is a charming little portrait. 
. 0. di. 
Portrait BY De WitpeE (4" §. iii. 458, 538, 
GOs. )—By the courtesy of Mr. G. J. De Wilde, to 
whom I forwarded a photograph of this picture, I 
am now enabled to inform F. C. H. that the por- 
trait is that of Miss Louisa Dubuisson, as Mr. De 
Wilde inferred it was from my description. 
CHARLES WYLIE. 


FLINTER-MOvUSE (4 8, iii. 576.)—Viinder is 
one of the names given in Belgium to the butter- 
fly. There is also a fish called viinder (Lat. blen- 
nius), probably from its movements resembling 
the flight of a bird :— 

“ Les blennes vivent sur le rivage et parmi les rochers, 
ou elles sautillent et voltigent méme a la maniére des 
poissons volants,” etc.—Drapiez, Dict, des Sciences Na- 
turelles. 

The Germans have flinder, flinter, which is a 
name given by game-keepers to the rags they 
hang out to frighten the game with, such rags 
being continually beaten or flapped by the wind. 
The common bat is called in Flanders vleur-muis, 
vloor-muis, vleer-muis (P ymey’s Dict.), and vleder- 
muis or vledder-muis—which are all, but for the 
difference in spelling, like brother and sister 
with “‘ flitter-mouse.” Whence I conclude “ flinter” 
and “ flitter” to be mere synonyms. 

J. VAN DE VELDE. 


Sxy-Lark (4* §, iii. 428.) —The quoted lines, 
descriptive of the song of the sky-lark, are to be 
found in the poem of Du Bartas upon the creation 
of the world, book vy. lines 550, &c. They have 
been thus translated by Sylvester: — 

“‘ The pretty lark, climbing the welkin cleer, 

Chaunts with a cheer, Heer peer I neer my deer. 
Then stooping thence (seeming her fall to rew), 
Adieu (she saith), adieu, deer deer, adieu !’” 

An earlier French author, Jacques Pelletier, as 
quoted in Les Bigarrures du Seigneur des Accords, 
1596 (p. 160), describes the lark’s song thus : — 

“ Elle, guindée d’un zéphire, 
Sublime en l’air vire et revire, 
Et y declique un joly cry, 

Qui rit, guérit, et tire lire, 
Des esprits mieux que je n’escry,” 
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Fuller, in his Worthies, 1663 (fol. 114), says of 
the Bedfordshire lark : — 

* A harmless bird when living, and wholesome when 
dead, then filling the stomack with meat as formerly the 
ear with musick. If men would imitate the early rising 
of this bird, it would conduce much to their healthful- 
ness.” 

UMEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

NEETHER OR NiTHER (4 S. iii. 444, 517, 563.) 
I agree with T. R. in this matter, and think 
that the majority of “good readers and careful 
speakers” say ither and nither. My impression 
is, that the pronunciation was always variable till 
the study of the German language became popu- 
lar on the Queen's marriage, and the consequent 
introduction of the German element about the 
court. I fancied I then noticed, and have noticed 
continuously since, neether giving way, and nither 
coming into greater use. I need not remind your 
readers that in German the pronunciation goes 
with the latter vowel, ei being sounded as the 
long i, and te as ee. W. T. M. 


What do you think of the following settlement 
of this guestio verata? Some years ago, a couple 
of weavers were carousing in a tavern in a small 
village in Yorkshire, yclept Skelmanthorpe. Both 
had a tolerably high idea of their literary attain- 
ments, and this very question cropping up, fierce 
was the dispute. Neither would yield his pet 
pronunciation, and it was resolved to refer the 
matter to the ancient village pedagogue—“ one of 
the olden time.” 

Being nearly midnight, they had to rouse the 
Dominie from his sweet first slumber, who, in 
no pleasant humour, threw open his casement and 
demanded their business. The weighty query 
propounded, he testily responded: “ Confound 
you for a couple of fools, oather will do!” 

I need hardly add, “oather” is Yorkshire for 
either. 

“ Which YOU PLEASE, MY LITTLE Dears.” 


Woopven CuHatice (4" §. iii. 597.) — Wooden 
chalices are very rare, that material having been 
repeatedly forbidden by authority. S. Boniface 
says: “Once golden priests used wooden chalices ; 
now, on the contrary, wooden priests use golden 
chalices,” and they were probably used in very 
poor churches till the ninth century. The council 
of Rheims in 883 forbade wood, and so did Pope 
Leo in 847, and the council of Cealcythe in 
785. By reason of the poverty of the church, 
Alfric’s canons in 957 allowed wood; but Edgar's, 
a few years after, 960, allowed only molten 
metal. (Wilkins, i. 227.) The Saxon laws of the 
Northumbrian priests imposed a fine upon those 
who should hallow housel in a wooden chalice. 
According to Becon, Zephyrinus XVI. bishop of 
Rome (197-217), ordered chalices and patens to 
be of glass; before that period, he states they 





had been of wood. In a will, dated 837, mentiog 
is made of a chalice of cocoa-nut, mounted in gold 
and silver. Mr. Walcott says, there is a Jago. 
bean chalice of wood at Goodrich Court, | 
your correspondent sure that his specimen wa 
intended for sacramental use at all? What wor 
and emblems are upon it? Is “the Luck of 
Edenhall” a chalice? The tradition is, that ip 
ancient times the butler went to the well to dray 
water, and surprised the fairies dancing thers, 
He seized this glass, which was at the edge of the 
well, and as the elves left they cried — 
“Tf this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 

It is of thin glass, and is enclosed in a leathem 
case with the letters I. H.S. at the bottom. Itis 
still preserved at Edenhall, the seat of the ancient 
family of Musgrave, near Penrith, Cumberland, 
There is a good engraving of it in The Book of 
Days, ii. 522. Joun Priaeort, Juy., F.S.A 


Wooden chalices were forbidden by the Synod 
of Winchester, c. xvi., a.p. 1071. Archbishop 
/Elfric prohibited this material (Thorpe, page 
461) ; to the same purpose were his Canons, c. xxii, 
A.D. 957 ; and Lyndwood distinctly says, “ Calix 
debet esse ron de ligno propter porositatem ” (lib.i, 
tit. i. p. 9a). In early times, from sheer poverty, 
wooden chalices were in use (Walafrid Strabo, 
De Reb. Eccl. c. xxiv.). Rodolph of Tongres says 
that St. Boniface being asked whether it was 
lawful to use wooden vessels, replied, “Of oli 
golden priests used wooden chalices, now priests 
of wood use golden chalices ” (De Canon Obs. Prop. 
xxiii.). Pope Zephyrinus prohibited their use, s 
did Pope Leo in 847, and the councils of Tribur 
(897), Rheims (883), and Cealcythe (785). 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Swe tTereEr (4" §. iii. 597.) —Dr. Hyde Clarke's 
Dictionary of the English Language contains a 
follows, marked as of Saxon origin :—“ Swelter,». 
sweltering ; Swelt v. burn or suffer with heat, run 
with sweat, overpower with heat.” G. 

Edinburgh. 


Braticat Heratpry (4 §. iii. 613.)—There 
is an account of the Judenstadt on the margin 
of the Moldau, in Bohemia, probably the oldest 
Hebrew settlement in Europe, in a little work, 
Eight Weeks in Germany by a Pedestrian (Frank- 
fort: C. Jugel, 1843). Of the old cemetery the 
author says : — 

“ It isa hundred years since the last Jew was interred 
in this cemetery. Graves trodden partially down, pointed 
gravestones that are sloping and falling in every direc- 
tion, monumental slabs of rough sandstone so covered 
with Hebrew characters deeply cut in. There are, too, 
devices engraved on the stones which mark the condition 
of those who now sleep beneath, such as—The lion of 
Judah, the upraised hands of the house of Aaron, and the 
Nazarite’s bunch of grapes.” 

ALBERT Borrtery. 
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Toe Worp “ Fisn”: “ CHEVALERE AssIGNr’ 
4 S, iii, 596.) — In the passage referred to this 
indicates a joint, or rather joining of a particular 
form. ‘There are various varieties of it, more or 
less complicated, but the distinguishing feature is 
that the ends to be joined are made in an oblique 
shape so as to overlap each other. The term hole 
appears to show that after the joint was formed 
its parts were united by the blowpipe or some 
otber appliance of the goldsmith’s art. Chains 
formed in this manner are evidently superior to 
those composed of short pieces of gold wire, the 
terminal discs of which are brought into juxta- 

osition ; hence the yoldsmith’s praise of those he 

ad in stock. GrorGE VERE IRVING. 


’ 


Freewasonry (4 S. iii. 504, 603.)—I have 
a later edition of the book mentioned by J. B. C., 
Mr. Wiit1am Bares, and Mr. StepuHen Jack- 
sox. Its title-page runs thus :— 

« A Ritual and Illustrations of Freemasonry, and the 
Orange and Odd Fellows’ Societies; accompanied by 
numerous engravings, and a Key to the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Also an Account of the Kidnapping and Murder of Wil- 
liam Morgan, who divulged the ridiculous and profane 
usages of the Freemasons, Abridged from American 
Authors. By a Traveller in the United States. Eighth 
Thousand. Published and sold by S. Thorne, Shebbear, 
Devon. Sold in London by Partridge and Oakey, 
34, Paternoster Row, 1851.” 


On the back of this title is an imprint, “S. 
Thorne, printer, Shebbear, Devon.” Instead of 
its being chiefly based upon David Bernard’s 
Lights on Masonry, as conjectured by Mr. Mav- 
rice LENIHAN, the book has been compiled from 
Avery Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry, which came 
out in America during the anti-masonic period 
there in 1828-30. This book of Allyn’s was, in 
its turn, a reprint from the Anti-Masonic Review, 
edited by Dana H. Ward, in 1828-30, and in 
which are the declarations and disclosures of many 
men who told all they knew, and notably amongst 
them was the present Mr. Secretary Seward. 

Iam enabled to say the book printed by Thorne 
is a reprint, from comparing it with Allyn’s book, 
and am still further borne out in this matter by 
finding in Thorne’s book, now before me, the copy 
of a “Masonic diploma” of a Knight Templar 
in favour of the “Illustrious Sir Knight Avery 
Allyn.” 


' 
This edition of Thorne contains a “‘ Publisher's 


Preface to the People’s Edition.—Sixth to Tenth 
Thousand,” and gives Daniel O’Connell’s letters, 
stating his reasons for withdrawing from Free- 
masonry. It also quotes adverse opinions to the 
order from Rev. G. C. Finney, Rev. W. Patton, 
D.D., and Miss Martineau, with “ Opinions of the 
Press” in favour of Thorne’s first edition, from 
The Methodist New Connexion Magazine, and the 
Christian Advocate. In favour of the second edi- 
tion, from The Universe, Christian Record, Chris- 
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tian Examiner, Christian Witness, &c., showing 
that Messrs. Partridge and Oakey’s being chosen 
publishers in London was in order to forward the 
circulation of the book among a certain class of 
sectarians, and give it a religious tone. 

Every now and then a prospectus of the work 
falls into my hands, as secretary of certain Masonic 
intended to entrap unwary brethren to 
become purchasers, by which, if they were foolish 
enough to buy, they would gain no assistance and 
waste their money. 

+ Matrrnew Cooke, XXX°, P.M., P.Z. &e. 


lodges, 


Burra or Grestes (4** S. iii. 405, &c.)—Some 
years since I was called upon to attend profes- 
sionally an aged gipsy woman lying in a tent in 
the parish of Long Stowe, co. Hunts. She was 
suffering from dropsy occasioned by exposure to 
cold. Everything that was required was pro- 
vided for her by those about her—even port wine 
and beef-tea. She died and was buried in the 
churchyard of Stowe—the vicar, with whom I 
had to-day some conversation on the subject, 
having been assured that she had been baptised. 

T. P. Fernie, M.R.C.P.L. 

Kimbolton, June 25, 1869. 


Myrc’s “Parisu Priest”: tae Worp “Vse” 
(4 S. iii. 433, 515.)—Probably the old French 
phrase quoted by J. VAN pr VELDE is sufficient 
to determine the meaning of the word to be what 
the editor of the book explained it to be—swallow. 

sut there is a phrase constantly heard in South 
Devon which may serve to illustrate the passage. 
“To make use of” is there said for “ to eat.” 
Thus one will say, “I have made use of nothing 
since eight o’clock,” meaning, I have eaten nothing. 
Joun SELLY. 

Plymouth. 

Ovur END LINKED TO oUR Beetnninea (4 S. iii. 
526.)— 

*“ Our lives are but our marches to our graves,” 
Beaumont and Fletcher's The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant, Act LII. 

Here the thought is clothed in language almost 
identical with that of Longfellow in “ A Psalm of 
Life.” T. McGrartn. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Domesday of Kent. With Translation, Notes, and 
Appendix, by the Rev. Lambert Blackwell Larking, 
M.A., late Vicar of Ryarsh, Kent. (Toovey.) 

When we sorrowfully announced the death of Mr. 

Larking (“N. & Q.” 4% §. ii, 168) we expressed our 


anxiety that this work, which he had left far advanced 
in the press, should be completed and published as a 
fitting memorial of the antiquarian scholarship and in- 
The work is now before 


dustry of its admirable author. 
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us. It is a magnificent folio printed in the most sump- 
tuous manner. An excellent introductory notice, partly 
biographical of Mr. 
the condition in which the work was left by him, intro- 
duces the reader to the result of his final labours. Then 
follows the Kent Domesday in twenty-eight plates of most 
complete facsimile by Mr. Nethercliff, a Latin extensi 
of the text by Mr arking (pp.56) ; a concordan 
is of course a complete verbal index (pp. 32); a tran 
English (pp. 54); notes illustrative of the t 
ippendix of more general notes (pp.35); alphab 
tables of manors, and names of places, with a compara- 
ve list of the Kentish manors as _— din Domesday 
and in Hasted (pp. 19). “Though it must 
to borrow the words of the able writer by whose cai 
has been finally sent forth, “its author's last touches and 
revision, and not only Mr. Larking’s friends but all who 
are interested in the antiquities of Kent must lament the 
loss of his matured arches, it is confidently antici- 
pated that this Domesday of Kent will remain a lasting 
monument of the care and ability of its lamented author, 
and be deemed not unworthy of the favour of those who 
have encouraged and aided its publication.” We may 
add that it is an honour to the county to which it relates, 
and that it forms an appropriate and solid foundation for 
that history supplementary to Hasted which has long 
been contemplated. 


Free Town Libraries 


ever wal 


rest 


their Formation, Management, and 

History in Britain, France, Germany, and America, 

t gether with brief Notices of Book Collectors, and of the 

respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Collecti ns, 

By Edward Edward (Triibner & Co.) 

This is an important contribution to the history of 
recent legislation in this country for the establishment of 
Free Town Libraries—of the steps in the same direction 
which have been taken in America, in the Canadian Pro- 
vinces, and on the Continent —of the results of these and 
earlier endeavours to promote the institution of libraries 
of this character—and of the present condition of a large 
number of these establishments both at home and abroad 
To all who are interested either in the formation or 
management of Free Libraries, Mr. Edwards's volume 
will be found peculiarly useful; embodying as it does 
the various experiences of many who have laboured in 
the same good under most varving conditions. 
But to many of our readers the second portion of Mr. 
Edwards’ will prove perhaps of greater interest. 
It contains brief but useful notices of Book-collec 
tors, and records as far as possible the present place of 
deposit of their Libraries The list commences with 
Archbishop Abbot, whose books and MSS., having been 
bequeathed to his successors in the of Canterbury, 
are now preserved at Lambeth; and it contains nearly 
eleven hundred ‘tuding with that of Ulrich 
Zwingli, books are now to be seen in the Library 
of the Schools at Zurich rhe value of such a 
record to inquirers can scarcely be overrated 
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